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BVERY DAY During the Hear- 


ings in the Western Advance Rate 
Case scheduled for February 15th to 
March 18th, inclusive, 


Ohe Daily Traffic World 
anod Traffic Bulletin 


Will tell you in an unbiased way the im- 
portant facts that are being developed, for 
we will be on the job every minute. 








If you want this information at once, so 
that you can add cumulative testimony 
when necessary, we will send you the 
Daily, by first-class mail, or promptly de- 
liver it in down-town Chicago for thirty days 
for fifteen dollars. 








Ghe Traffic Service Bureau 
418 South Market Street, Chicago 
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Other Most Important Traffic Happenings 


Our Daily Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin 
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the state and national governments of 
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proper legislation where deemed neces- 
gary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
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promote, cunserve and protect the cora- 
mercial and transportation interests. 


Geadquarters, Tacoma Bidg., 5 North 
La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Every enterprise and every article is judged by Results. 

We are interested in helping you secure satisfactory results (as we have helped many 
others) in packing your goods—not only for economy and convenience in your factory, but 
for getting your goods to customers in perfect condition. 

The above is a photograph showing Hummel & Downing cases giving satisfactory 
results, although they are undergoing a more severe test than the average fibre case will 
receive. This cut shows the cases loaded with 60 Ibs. of soap piled fourteen high, on the 


floor of a large manufacturing concern. 


Buy the best when you are in the market so you will be assured satisfactory results. 


Hummel & Downing Co. 


Chicago’s 
Newest and Biggest 
Storage Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the business district, 
has one million square feet of fire 
proof storage space. 

Short hauls for teams of city customers 
and unexcelled shipping facilities. 


Shipments. made from storage over all 
Trunk Lines through Chicago Tunnel and 
B. & O. C. T. Ry., the CARTAGE 
CHARGES thus being ELIMINATED. 


Descriptive Booklet on Request. 


Soo Terminal Warehouse Co. 


519 West 12th Street 
CHICAGO 


Phone Canal 5740 





. the oldest and best known. Used and recommended by all lead- 


Milwaukee 













Gravity 







Conveyers 







Conveyers Suitable" 
for all for all ‘ 
Purposes Industries” 


Typical illustrations of Mathews Gravity Conveying devices as 
installed for actual use in handling various classes of commodi- 
ties. Thé Mathews line is universally recognized as standard— 






ing American and foreign manufacturers, wholesalers, shippers 
and warehousemen. Write for catalog. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER COMPANY 


BRANCH FACTORIES { Torento, Ont. ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 








As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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Receipt in Hand 


a 


There is safety via express. When the expressman calls for your 
parcel he gives you a receipt for it. You hold the receipt in your 
hand—you have something to show for what you have entrusted to 
the Express. . 


This receipt is more than a slip of paper—it is virtually an 
insurance policy guaranteeing remuneration up to $50 in case of 
accident to the parcel. 


Besides, when you ship via Wells Fargo you know that your 
small parcel will be carried in a stout, steel-bound Safety Trunk. 
This means package protection to you, the shipper. 


. 


Speed ‘ your goods via Wells Fargo—there is safety in the 
Express. 


Wells Fargo & Company Express 


Carriers to All Parts of the World 
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REPORT OF WESTERN HEARINGS 


Arrangements have been made by The Traffic 
World by means of which it will give its readers 
the most complete and comprehensive report of 
the hearings in the western advanced rate cases, 
to begin in Chicago, February 15, before Commis- 
sioner Daniels and to continue for over a month, 
that can be obtained anywhere. We ‘use these 
superlatives not because those who publish The 
Trafic World are any more competent to obtain 
and have any better facilities for printing such a 
report than perhaps others who publish magazines 
and newspapers, but because this is the only pub- 
lication that considers the case of sufficient im- 
portance to its class of readers to justify the ex- 
pense and labor of presenting the matter as we in- 
tend to present it. A representative of this maga- 
zine will be present every minute of the hearings 
and as much space as is necessary to present fully 
and intelligently what is said and done will be de- 
voted to that purpose. 

The Daily Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin 
will each day contain a full account of the previ- 
ous day’s proceedings, with as much as possible of 
what has happened on the current day. In no other 
daily publication will those desiring prompt as well 
as complete information be able to find what they 
want. The newspapers, at best, necessarily lacking 
in completeness, understanding and accuracy, will 
likely devote considerable space to the proceedings 
the first day or two, but they will soon lose inter- 
est even in watching for the “high spots” to which 
their efforts are generally limited. 

We feel justified in promising our readers some- 
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thing they can obtain in no other way, unless they 
care to go to the great expense of paying for a full 
report from the official stenographer, and which 
even in that way they probably cannot obtain so 
promptly. 


THE CHARGE FOR SPOTTING 


The hearings being conducted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in regard to the proposed 
charge of the carriers for the service of spotting 
cars have proceeded far enough to make some 
things clear—or rather to show that there is a 
decided lack of clearness about the entire matter. 
The tariffs filed propose a charge for spotting which 
is defined as “the service beyond a reasonable con- 
venient point of interchange between road haul or 
connecting carrier with industrial tracks.” The 
charge is farther narrowed by defining industrial 
tracks as the tracks of an industry which are made 
use of for an intra mill service which is a_ part 
of the operation of the plant. 

We think it might be admitted, even if the Com- 
mission had not said so, that when a carrier per- 
forms for an industry a switching or spotting serv- 
ice within its plant that is purely and simply a mat- 
ter connected with the shifting about of material 
in the process of manufacture, or pays to the in- 
dustry a division for performing this work itself, it 
is doing something improper, in the sense that it 
is giving something for nothing and discriminat- 
ing against those to whom it gives no such service, 
even if they are not in position to ask for it. It 
is discrimination in the same sense that a pass is 
discrimination. If the carriers were merely to say 
that they would no longer perform this service free 
there could be no objection that we can see. The 
question would merely be as to the amount of the 
charge. But they do not stop there. They—at 
least that is the way their position was explained by 
several witnesses—propose to make a _ spotting 
charge for merely delivering the car onto the tracks 
of the industrial plant regardless of whether the 
further spotting or shifting of the car within the 
plant is performed by the carrier or by the indus- 
try itself. They propose no such charge under the 
same physical conditions where the industry to 
which the car is delivered has not a system of 
tracks used and necessary in the process of manu- 
facture. It may have a system of tracks as large 
and as complex as that of the other industry, but 
if the tracks are not made use of in the actual proc- 
ess of manufacture, there is no charge for the spot- 
ting, as defined in the tariffs. This we submit, if 
it has been properly explained, is unfair, as any 
other purely arbitrary charge is unfair. It was ex- 
plained by witnesses that the charge was thus re- 
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stricted because the Commission, in its Industrial 
Railways decision, had indicated that such.a charge 
ought to be made. And the Commission happened 
to be talking about this kind of plant because it 
was considering the cases of plants that have indus- 
trial railways. If it had been discussing the propo- 
sition in the abstract it might well have included 
other kinds of plants. 

But even with the charge applied to all kinds 
of plants or with the kinds of plants to which it 
should apply satisfactorily decided, there is still 
the puzzling question as to what constitutes the 
“reasonable convenient point of interchange’ be- 
yond which the charge shall apply. Is it the exact 
point at which the industrial switch leaves the main 
line? If it is, will not hardship be worked to many 
industries—especially those of small size—where it 
is no more difficult or expensive for the carrier to 
set the car in front of a given bin or door than it 
would be merely to push it onto the switch and let 
it stop where it may? And if it is not, who is to 
decide the location of that “reasonable convenient 
point” and will it not have to be decided for each in- 
dividual plant? It might be said that shipper or 
consignee and carrier might be expected to agree 
in all but unusual cases, which might be taken be- 
fore the Commission, but leaving the matter to 
agreement would open the situation to the same 
possibilities of discrimination and virtual rebates 
complained of by the Commission in the Indus- 
trial Railways case. 

There is a point, of course, in every given case 
that is the “reasonable convenient point,” but the 
difficulty is to devise a system for establishing that 
point. In thousands of cases the point would.be the 
bin or the door.or the warehouse at which the in- 
dustry wanted the car set. That is, that would be 
the case some days, but on other days conditions 
might be such that to set the car where it was de- 
sired, the labor and expense of shifting other cars 
about would be necessary. So the matter is still 
further complicated by the fact that what would be 
fair one day would not be fair another, and much 
would be left to the discretion of the switchman 
or yard clerk. 


So the Commission has a big job ahead of it in 
deciding whether the tariffs already filed are fair 
and not discriminatory, and in preparing itself to 
decide the whole matter of spotting if the carriers, 
as it is supposed they will do, proceed with tariffs 
to cover a much broader field. It is going about 
the task systematically and thoroughly and anyone 
who has anything to say can be heard. If the mat- 
ter is not decided right it will not be because of a 
lack of willingness to hear every side and phase of 
the case, nor apparently because there is any unwill- 


ingness on the part of persons who have informa- 
tion to give it. 


CONFIRMATION OF HALL APPOINTMENT 


We congratulate the U. S. Senate, the country 
and Interstate Commerce Commissioner Hall on 
the fact that the appointment by President Wilson 
of Mr. Hall to succeed himself has at last been con- 
firmed. The most important reason for congratula- 
tions is, of course, that the Commission member- 
ship is again full, and by the retention of so able 


a man as Mr. Hall. The least important, perhaps,’ 


though by some it might not be considered so, is 
that the confirmation came before Senator, LaFol- 
lette could deliver his promised speech on his reso- 
lution showing the iniquity of the Commission’s 
action in granting the five per cent ‘increase in 
freight rates, and that there is a chance now he 
may not deliver it at all. There is nothing espe- 
cially to be feared in the resolution nor in the prom- 
ise or threat of a speech, but with the war and so 
many other interesting matters filling the columns 
of the newspapers it is a weary task to have to read 
political outpourings of that sort. 

We are surprised, however, at the votes of some 
of the senators on the Hall nomination, and the re- 
marks they are said to have made in the discussion. 
Senator Townsend, for instance, usually sound and 
sensible, is quoted as saying that his investigations 
had convinced him that Commissioner Hall had 
been “tampered with” between the first and the last 
decision in the five per cent case. It would be in- 
teresting to know just how he investigated and 
just what facts his investigations disclosed. The 
country must take his word without proof, if it be 
so disposed. It is easy to say things without proof 
and -it is so much easier to refrain from producing 
proof when the charges are made in secret session 
and the public is not supposed to know that they 
have been made. But the public always does know, 
nevertheless. That is one of the reasons that the 
executive session ought to be discarded. The in- 
sinuation of Senator Townsend was that President 
Wilson, by holding over his head the threat that 
he would not reappoint him, induced Commissioner 
Hall to “change his mind” and give the railroads an 
increase. We have no idea that the President did 
any such thing or that if he had done it Mr. Hall 
would have responded in any other way than to tell 
him to mind his own business. 


INVESTIGATION RESUMED. 
Investigation of the financial operations of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will be resumed in Washington 
February 10. Daniel G. Ried will be among the witnesses. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


Decisions Favor Carriers.—Men 
more interested in railroad regulation 
from the point of view of shippers 
than from any other are commenting 
on the large number of increases the 
Commission is allowing carriers to 
make. Since November only one de- 
cision has been made that is obvi- 
ously and largely in the interest of 
the shipper. That was the one by 
which the Commission put an end to 

the distinction between the upper and lower crossings 
of the Mississippi. If it is ever propef to make a base- 
ball score to show what a body such as the Commission 
or the courts has been doing, it may be remarked that 
of the sixty-nine reported opinions of the Commission, 
which on their face show they were decided since No- 
vember 1, the railroads have been winners in 47. In 
that list the decisions in the eastern advanced rate case, 
the southern hardwood lumber case and the Utah class 
and commodity rate case, all I. and S. docket matters, 
stand out with distinctness. They, however, are not all. 
In some of the cases railroads are winners in part and 
shippers‘in part. In that period the largest loss will 
follow the modifications the Commission made in the in- 
dustrial railways case. That, however, cannot be re- 
garded as the voluntary act of the Commission. The 
decision of the Supreme Court in the tap-line case made 
it impossible for the Commission to maintain its stand 
in the industrial railways matter. But that can hardly 
be called a loss. The trunk lines canceled their through 
route and joint rate arrangements, knowing that the tap- 
line case was in the court and might be decided against 
them. The money they received by withholding divisions 
was never counted as increased earnings by those who had 
an understanding of the situation. Therefore it is fairly 
accurate to say that, except the removal of the distinc- 
tion between Mississippi River crossings, the carriers 
have sustained no distinctly large loss through any order 
of the Commission entered since November 1., 


N. A. R. C. Report Criticized.—Criticism is being lev- 
eled at a report of the committee on shippers’ claims of 
the National Association of Railway Commissioners. The 
general thought expressed by the report is that the rail- 
roads handle claims much more expeditiously than they 
get credit for. The particular part of the report that 
has attracted attention says: “Based upon information 
secured by the Interstate Commerce Commission through 
its examiners and upon our general knowledge of the 
situation, there are grounds for the belief that some por- 
tion of the large payments for loss and damage is not 
a proper charge against carriers. This belief appears 
to be especially applicable to certain claims for alleged 
losses and damages to shipments of packing-house prod- 
ucts, grain, fruits and vegetables, live stock, and to claims 
for the so-called concealed losses.” One of the points 
made is that inasmuch as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has no jurisdiction to help the shipper who has 
a just claim against a carrier and inasmuch as it has 
jurisdiction to prevent rebating, material of the kind 
quoted ought not to be given to the public, through a 
, committee or otherwise, without first giving the classes 
f shippers mentioned a chance to be heard with regard 
‘Oo particular claims, which examiners of the Commission 
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may think were not a proper charge against the carriers. 
An additional point is that the railroads are encouraged 
by that report to delay still farther the settlement of 
claims, which, even if paid, will not result in the shipper 
being made whole, because loss of business resulting from 
loss of freight cannot be covered by settlement of claims. 
Still another point made is that because Chairman Harlan 
is head of the committee that made the report, greater 
weight is attached to it than would probably otherwise 
be the fact. 


The Hall Nomination.—The confirmation of Commis- 
sioner Hall’s nomination January 26, against the oppo- 
sition of thirteen senators, led by Senators Cummins, La- 
Follette, Townsend and Vardaman, was made ahead of 
the time expected and ahead of the speech on the five 
per cent case prepared by LaFollette. There was doubt, 
early in the week, as to whether the Wisconsin senator 
could fire the broadside or broadsides he had been pre- 
paring on the assumption that the Commission exceeded 
its statutory powers in deciding the five per cent case, 
until after the ship purchase bill has been disposed of. 
The Democrats, having made that a party matter, are 
in honor bound to shut out all other legislative business. 
Inasmuch as LaFollette’s speech was to be based on his 
resolution undoing the work of the Commission in that 
case, it would be a legislative matter, although it was 
understood that it would be offered primarily with a 
view to discussing Commissioner Hall’s course in open 
session of the Senate, instead of in executive session, 


Deductions From |. and S. 411 Decision.—By more 
than one the decision of the Commission in I. and S. No. 
411, class and commodity rates from Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi river territory, and from Chicago to Salt Lake 
and other Utah points is taken to mean a decision favor- 
able_to the railroads in I. and S. No. 555, the western 
advanced rate case, hearings on which have not yet been 
begun. But there is nothing in the report to indicate 
that the Commission had No. 555 in mind. Its opinion 
is based distinctly on the proposition that the Utah rates 
are not as high, in view of decisions in Kansas, Colo- 
rado and Arizona cases, as they might be, if it is as- 
sumed that the railroads must have larger revenues. It 
might be inferred from the case that, if the Commission 
thought of No. 555 at all, its thought was that it would 
be well, before hearing anything with regard to it, to 
bring the Utah rates up to a level of the Colorado and 
Arizona rates, giving due regard to the fact that the 
Utah haul is over the steepest grades in the country. 
The class rates which become effective on the last day 
of the month look as if the Commission had decided to 
“split the difference’ between the old rates to Utah 
common points and those prescribed by it in November, 
1911. The old rate was $2.05 first class from Missouri 
River to Salt Lake. The 1911 Commission-made rate, 
now in force, is $1.90 and the new rate will be $2. From 
Mississippi River, the old rate was $2.65, the present, 
$2.27, and the new will be $2.47. From Chicago the old 
rate was $2.85, the present, $2.45, and the new will be 
$2.65. That brings the Chicago-Utah scale up to the 
Chicago-Montana level, voluntarily established by the car- 
riers. The Commission, however, does not base its per- 


.mission on the fact that the Chicago-Montana scale is 


$2.65, but wholly on the fact that the new Utah rates 
will be in line with scales made by it for Colorado, Kan- 
sas and Arizona. A. E. H.: 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


COTTON RATES TO ST. LOUIS 


CASE NO. 5990 (32 I. C. C., 501-503) 
ST. LOUIS COTTON EXCHANGE VS. MISSOURI, KAN- 
SAS & TEXAS RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Feb. 14, 1914. Decided Dec. 2, 1914. 
Rates on cotton from producing points in the state of Okla- 


homa to St. Louis, Mo., not found to be unreasonable or 


unduly discriminatory. Complaint dismissed. 

Sidney F. Andrews for complainant. 

J. M. Bryson and J. W. Allen for Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway Co. and Wichita Falls & Northwestern 
Railway Co. 

J. C. Burnett and James L. Coleman for Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

J. D. Watson for Southwestern Tariff Committee. 

Thomas Bond for St. Louis & San Francisco Railway 
Co. and its receivers. 

Wallace T. Hughes and J. E. Johanson for Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 

Martin L. Clardy, Henry G. Herbel and Fred G. Wright 
for Missouri Pacific Railway Co. and St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission. 
HARLAN, Chairman: 

In this complaint the rates on cotton to St. Louis 
from a large number of producing points in the state of 
Oklahoma are alleged to be not only unreasonable but 
discriminatory for the following reasons: (1) The group 
from which the 70-cent any-quantity rate is applicable 
extends from Claremore, Okla., on the north, 369 miles 
from St. Louis to Laredo, Tex., on the south, 1,078 miles 
from St. Louis, which results in the diversion to other 
markets, and especially to Galveston, of traffic from points 
nearest to St. Louis, and is unduly discriminatory as 
against St. Louis and in favor of Galveston; (2) the same 
rates are applicable also to Fort Madison, lIa., and Rock 
Island, Ill., located at considerably greater distances from 
the producing points than St. Louis; and (3) the Com- 
mission held a lower basis of rates to be reasonable for 
the transportation of cotton from Oklahoma producing 
points to Kansas City. As a consequence of these alleged 
discriminations it is claimed that a very small percentage 
only of the cotton production of Oklahoma moves to St. 
Louis for domestic consumption and practically none 
moves through that gateway for export, despite the fact 
that St. Louis is the nearest Mississippi River gateway 
from the Oklahoma territory to the seaboard and the 
New England mills, and has a compress and large storage 
warehouses, and excellent railroad, banking and other 
facilities necessary to make it a cotton market. 

But one-third of the cotton produced in this country 
is used by American mills, the balance being exported. 


The 1912 crop was 14,167,115 bales, of which 10,187,671 ° 


bales were received at the ports. Except in a very small 
territory lying close to the border near the Red River, 


where the rates are lower to Galveston, and on the Kan- 
sas border, where they are lower to St. Louis, there is 
no difference in the rate to those two gateways. Orders 
of the railroad commission of Texas have in the last 20 
years reduced from 70 to 51 cents the rate from Texas 
points to Galveston. Throughout this period the carriers 
have made no reductions in the Oklahoma rate, and from 
most producing points in the state the rate to St. Louis 
and Galveston is 70 cents, and to Memphis 62 cents. To 
Boston the rail-and-ocean rate from Memphis is 43 cents, 
from St. Louis 33 cents, and from Galveston 31 cents, 
with an additional charge of 2 cents for marine insurance. 
The shipper, therefore, has an option of these three routes 
on the same through rate, and a change in the rate to 
St. Louis will, it is claimed, require a like change in 
the rate over the other routes. On the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas the blanket rate of 70 cents is reached 517 miles 
out of St. Louis, and coming north it is reached 530 
miles from Galveston. Although 23,152 bales were pro- 
duced on the line north of McAlester, which is exactly 
half way between Galveston and St. Louis, and although 
the rate from half this territory is lower to St. Louis 
than to Galveston, but 420 bales were shipped to St. 
Louis; and of the 22,411 bales produced south of Mc- 
Alester but 427 went to St. Louis. From the entire ter- 
ritory covered by the 70-cent rate 39,439 bales of cotton 
were shipped, of which but 437 moved to St. Louis. The 
extreme width of the 70-cent blanket in Oklahoma is 263 
miles. The 70-cent rate applies also from Texas points, 
including Corpus Christi, 1,198 miles from St. Louis. The 
record indicates, however, that no cotton moves on this 
rate from Texas points to St. Louis, the rate to Gal- 
veston being almost 20 cents lower. The average rate 
to St. Louis from Oklahoma is 69% cents, the average 
mileage 578; to Galveston the average rate is 68 1-3 cents, 
the average mileage 485 miles. 

The average distance over the Rock Island to Rock 
Island, Ill., is but 40 miles greater than to East St. Louis, 
and the rate from Oklahoma destinations to both places 
is the same. A higher adjustment of rates to the upper 
Mississippi River crossing would force the traffic through 
St. Louis. But little cotton is consumed locally at Rock 
Island or Fort Madison, and while the rates apply ‘on 
traffic destined to those points, their primary use is in 
making through rates to destinations east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line. On westbound traffic originating east 
of that line the St. Louis rate is applied as a proportional 
rate to the upper crossings as far as Dubuque, and this 
results in the same through rate to points west of the 
Missisippi River, including Oklahoma, regardless of the 
crossing through which it moves. 

In Kansas City Cotton Mills vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 
14 I. C. C., 474 (The Traffic World, Aug. 1, 1908, p. 69), 
the Commission approved a rate of 55 cents on cotton 
from producing points in southern Oklahoma to Kansas 
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City, and, on the ground that the distances are about the 
same, using this rate as a measure, the complainant is 
here asking that a like rate be fixed to St. Louis from the 
16 counties in the northeastern part of Oklahoma which 
now take a rate of 65 cents. In 6 of these counties no 
cotton at all is produced, and but 10 per cent of the 
entire production of the state comes from the 16 counties 
named. Practically no cotton is grown on the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas nearer to St. Louis than 447 miles. Up 
to 500 miles, where the rate to St. Louis is lower than 
to Galveston, but 300 bales out of the 3,300 produced 
went to St. Louis. : a 

The record indicates that St. Louis is losing ground 
as a cotton market, and the complaint is brought with 
the hope’ that, the relief sought being granted, a revival 
in that trade will be brought about. But the evidence 
of record also shows that the reason for this decline is 
found in conditions other than those of transportation. 
The only witness appearing for the complainant asso- 
ciation summed up the situation by saying “the port 
markets have a little edge on us on everything” and 
“there is a little bit against every interior man as against 
the port markets.” Boats handling cotton exclusively op- 
erate from Galveston to the principal European ports, 
while at the Atlantic ports the boats take heavier tonnage 
in preference to cotton, using that commodity largely to 
fill out their cargoes. By far the greater proportion of 
cotton received at St. Louis is through cotton which, if 
stopped at all in transit, is stopped at that point only 
to be transferred from car to car. Another cause of the 
decline is that there has been in the last few years a 
change in the method of handling cotton. 
was consigned to factors at St. Louis and there sold; 
now the buying is largely done in the field, the cotton 
being purchased from the farmer or storekeeper direct 
and the transaction financed by local banks. 

After a careful examination of the record we have 
reached the conclusion and so find that the complaint 
must be dismissed. Such an order will be entered. 





ORDER. 
It is ordered, That the complaint in this proceeding 
be, and it is hereby, dismissed. 





LIVE STOCK RATES 
CASE NO. 4877 (32 I. C. C., 515-520) 
\MERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 
ET AL. VS. SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Aug. 10, 1914. Decided Jan. 5, 1915. 


Upon supplemental hearing the conclusion of the original 
report that rates for the transportation of sheep or goats 
in double-deck cars from points in Arizona to points in 
California should be the same as the rates on fat cattle, 
affirmed. 

Maximum additional charges for branch-line hauls and for 
hauls over two or more lines, prescribed. 


Defendants required to provide in their tariffs that when a 
double-deck car is ordered, and two single-deck cars are 
furnished in lieu thereof, the charges shall be at the rate 
for a double-deck car of the size ordered, provided the 
shipment could have been loaded in a double-deck car. 

S. H. Cowan and T. W. Tomlinson for American 
National Live Stock Association. 

F, A. Jones for Corporation Commission of Arizona. 

S. W. McClure for National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
on. 

T. J. Norton and E. W. Camp for Atchison, Topeka 

Santa Fe Railway Co. and Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix 

ailway Co. 
Fred H. Wood, C. W. Durbrow and George D. Squires 
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for Southern Pacific Co., Arizona Eastern Railroad Co. 
and El Paso & Southwestern Co. 


Supplemental Report of the Commission. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 

In the original report in this case, 26 I. C. C., 37 (The 
Traffic World, Feb. 8, 1913, p. 367), we prescribed a 
schedule of maximum distance rates for the transporta- 
tion of live stock from points in Arizona to Los Angeles 
and other points in California, and held that the rates 
on sheep and goats in double-deck cars should be the 
same as the rates on fat cattle. The defendants filed a 
petition for rehearing, which was granted in so far as 
it dealt with the rates on sheep and goats in double-deck 
cars. 

It is urged by defendants that the transportation of 
sheep or goats in double-deck cars is more hazardous 
and expensive than the transportation of fat cattle in 
single-deck cars; that to meet the requirements of the 
original report the defendants would be compelled “to 
purchase a large amount of expensive equipment;” and 
that the findings of the Commission in the original report 
upon this point are at variance with the findings in the 
cases of Carstens Packing Co. vs. S. P. Co., 17 I. C. 
C., 6 (The Traffic World, July 17, 1909, p. 130); Maricopa 
County Commercial Club vs. S. P. Co., 22 I. C. C., 429 
(The Traffic World, Feb. 24, 1912, p. 346), and Carstens 
Packing Co. vs. S. P. Co., 23 I. C. C., 236 (The Traffic 
World, April 27, 1912, p. 841). 

1. Though the contention was made that the trans- 
portation of sheep or goats in double-deck cars over lines 
where there are heavy grades and sharp curves is both 
dangerous to the traffic and detrimental to the equipment, 
it is not established of record that such grades and curves 
are encountered in this region, except on the Shasta di- 
vision of the Southern Pacific in northern California. 
There was also an attempt to show that sheep carried 
in double-deck cars from Arizona to California are liable 
to shrinkage and loss on account of climatic conditions, 
but the evidence on this point is not convincing. On 
the contrary, it was shown that a very large proportion 
of the shipments now being made from Arizona west- 
ward are in double-deck cars, and that the demand for 
this kind of equipment is increasing. The assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co. testified that he knew of no objection to the 
use of double-deck cars for handling sheep over his 
company’s lines on the ground of extra hazardous trans- 
portation. ’ 

The defendants submitted evidence to the effect that 
the empty movement of double-deck cars is greater than 
that of single-deck cars; that the former cannot be 
employed to the same extent as the latter for the trans- 
portation of commodities other than live stock, and that 
a double-deck car is heavier than a single-deck car by 
at ieasf 1,500 pounds, the weight of the upper deck. 
Double-deck cars of the Santa Fe, however, have ad- 
justable upper decks, which, when the cars are not in 
use for double-deck shipments, may be raised to a height 
that will permit the use of the cars for transporting coal, 
coke, brick, lumber, iron, crossties, pipe of all kinds, 
agricultural implements and agricultural products, such 
as wheat in sacks, melons, etc. The Southern Pacific 


_Co. has no double-deck cars in use in Arizona or southern 


California. The average loading weight of sheep or goats 
in double-deck cars is less than the average loading 
weight of cattle in cars of the same length. Exhibits 
filed by complainant show that from points on the Santa 
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Fe in Arizona to Los Angeles, Cal., the average loading 
weight per car of 73 shipments of sheep in double-deck 
cars 36 feet in length was slightly over 18,600 pounds; 
and that from the same territory to the same destination 
the average loading weight per car of 68 shipments of 
cattle in cars 36 feet in length was 25,150 pounds. While 
these were averages of shipments of fat sheep and fat 
cattle, we gather from the record that the difference 
between the average loading weight of sheep of all kinds 
in double-deck cars and the average loading weight of 
cattle of all kinds in cars of like lengths is more than 
enough to offset the extra weight of the double-deck cars. 
The value of an average shipment of sheep in a double- 
deck car is less than that of an average shipment of 
cattle; and the record does not establish that the trans- 
portation of sheep or goats in double-deck cars from Ari- 
zona to California is normally either more hazardous or 
more expensive than the transportation of fat cattle over 
the same lines. 

2. The Santa Fe owns 1,000 double-deck cars and 
about 6,000 single-deck cars, and has no difficulty in fur- 
nishing double-deck cars whenever ordered for the move- 
ment of sheep or goats east or west from points on its 
lines. In recent years the movement west has increased 
andthe movement east has correspondingly decreased. 
The Southern Pacific Co. owns 100 double-deck cars, and 
these are used exclusively in transporting sheep from 
points in Nevada to markets in northern California, where 
this line comes into active competition with the Western 
Pacific, which uses the double-deck equipments of its 
connections. The Southern Pacific contends that if it 
were required to establish the double-deck rates specified 
in the original report, it would have to furnish such 
equipment for shipments from all points in southern Ari- 
zona. This is on the assumption that shippers would in 
all cases order double-deck cars with the view of obtain- 
ing two single-deck cars for each double-deck car ordered. 
The total movement over the Southern Pacific lines from 
southern Arizona points has not averaged more than 25 
or 30 single-deck cars annually for the last three years, 
and it was therefore urged that it would be unfair to 
the company to require the purchase of double-deck 
equipment. Obviously, however, this small volume of the 
traffic could be moved in a very few double-deck cars, and 
therefore we do not think it would be a hardship upon 
the Southern Pacific Co. to be required-to furnish such 
cars, or, failing so to do, to accord double-deck car rates 
when double-deck cars are ordered and single-deck cars 
are furnished in lieu thereof. 


3. The third contention of defendants is based on 
the assumption that, in the cases referred to above, this 
Commission in effect found that rates on sheep in double- 
deck cars should be 170 per cent of the rates on sheep 
in single-deck cars. The rates named for double-deck 
cars in our original report in the case now before us are 
about 145 per cent of the rates for single-deck cars. In 
the Carstens Packing Co. cases it was claimed that the 
complainant ordered double-deck cars to transport sheep 
from points in northern California to Tacoma, Wash., 
but that single-deck cars were furnished and charges col- 
lected at the single-deck car rates. In both cases the 
charges were alleged to be unjust and unreasonable, and 
in the later case also unduly discriminatory. At the 
time of the earlier controversy the carriers published a 
tariff rule to the effect that shipments in double-deck 
cars would be charged 170 per cent of the rate provided 
for single-deck cars of the same length, with the proviso 
that if double-deck cars could not be furnished when 
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ordered single-deck cars would be furnished at the rates 
provided for single-deck cars. When the later case arose 
the tariffs of the Southern Pacific contained the same 
rule, and also a rule in which it was provided that the 
carrier might for its own convenience furnish two single- 
deck cars in lieu of a double-deck car ordered, and in 
that event the charges would be on the basis of the rate 
for the double-deck car. In both cases the Commission 
held that the charges were not shown to be unjust, un- 
reasonable, or unduly discriminatory, and denied repara- 
tion. In view of the conflicting rules in the tariffs of 
the later date, however, the Commission held that so 
long as the use of double-deck cars was provided for, 
the tariffs should also stipulate that when a double-deck 
car was ordered and two single-deck cars furnished in 
lieu thereof, the charges for the two cars should be at 
the rate provided for a double-deck car. No specific 
rates were prescribed in either case, nor was any definite 
relationship between rates for single-deck and double-deck 
cars established. 

In the Maricopa County Commercial Club case the Com- 
mission prescribed rates on cattle and sheep from Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., to Los Angeles, Cal., and the rate for sheep 
in double-deck cars was 170 per cent of the rate for 
single-deck cars. The question of relationship between 
the rates, however was not there involved. The rate 
for double-deck cars in effect prior to the decision was 
on the basis of 170 per cent of the single-deck rate, and, 
as no question involving that situation was raised, the 
same relationship was continued in the new rates. 

The question of a proper relationship between rates 
on sheep or goats in double-deck cars and rates on fat 
cattle in ordinary single-deck cars was carefully con- 
sidered by this Commission in Investigation of Alleged 
Unreasonable Rates on Meats, 22 I. C. C., 160 (The Traffic 
World, Jan. 6, 1912, p. 3), known as the Oklahoma case, 
and also in a case decided at an earlier date, known as 
the Iowa case, 17 I. C. C., 533 (The Traffic World, March 
5, 1910, p. 281). In our original report we referred to 
both these cases, and in that connection said: 


In the Oklahoma case, supra, we held that sheep in double- 
deck cars should take the same minimum and pay the same 
rate as fat cattle, and this was also the holding of the 
Commission in the Iowa case, Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Assn. 
vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 17 I. C. C., 533. There would seém to 
be no good reason why the same course should not be followed 
here, since the minimum, and therefore the car earnings, are 
the same and the incidents of the transportation are subse- 
quently identical. It was claimed by the Southern Pacific in 
another case investigated by this Commission that double-deck 
cars could not be safely handled over the mountains upon its 
Shasta route; but no question of that kind is made in this 
case, and if sheep are to be transported in double-deck cars 
at all there would seem to be no very good reason why the rate 
should be higher than on fat cattle. 


In discussing the question in the Iowa case, we said: 


It appears that all the defendants, with possibly one excep- 
tion, make rates in states adjoining Iowa which are the same 
for the transportation of sheep in double-deck cars and with 
the same minimum as for cattle. The Illinois Central suggested 
that it had no facilities in the state of Iowa for the loading of 
sheep into double-deck cars; but we are satisfied that it would 
impose no substantial burden upon that company to provide 
such facilities. The movement of sheep from Iowa points is in 
no degree as extensive as that of cattle.and of hogs, but there 
appears to be no good reason why less favorable rates for the 
transportation of this kind of stock should apply from Iowa 
than apply from and in adjoining states. In our opinion the 
present rates from points in Iowa to Chicago for the transpor- 
tation of sheep are uMreasonable and should not exceed, when 
the movement is in double-deck cars, the rates applied for the 
transportation of cattle, the minimum being the same. 

Some, if not all, of the tariffs of these defendants in other 
states provide that when double-deck cars cannot be furnished 
and single-deck cars are used instead for the convenience of 
the carrier, two single-deck cars shall be treated in computing 
the rate and the minimum as one double-deck car. In our 
opinion the tariffs of the defendants establishing these rates 
from Iowa ought to contain the same provision, with the limi- 
tation that it shall apply only when seasonable notice has been 
given by the shipper of his desire te use the double-deck car. 


We do not think the defendants have sustained their 


contentions, and therefore adhere to the findings of our 
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original report, that defendants’ rates on sheep or goats 
in double-deck cars from and to the points here involved 
are unreasonable, and that such rates should not exceed 
the rates on fat eattle. 

In American National Live Stock Assn. vs. S. P. Co., 
32 I. C. C., 438 (The Traffic World, Jan. 9, 1915, p. 80), 
we established through routes for the transportation of 
live stock from and to the same points which are in- 
volved in this proceeding and prescribed maximum. joint 
rates for given distances to be applied to such through 
routes. The rates there on fat cattle in dollars per car 
are the same as we prescribed in the original report in 
this case. Upon the record before us we find that rates 
for the transportation of fat sheep and goats, in double- 
deck cars, over the through routes established in the 
case last cited should be the rates named in the table 
following for the distances specified for cars 36 feet and 
up to, but not including, 37 feet in length. To obtain 
the rates for cars of greater or lesser lengths 3 per cent 
should be added or subtracted for each foot. To the 
rates herein prescribed may be added an amount not to 
exceed $2.50 per car for a branch-line haul and not to 
exceed $5 per car for a haul over two or More lines. 
It will be noticed that the extra charge of $5 per car 
is made to apply in case of a haul over two or more 
lines, and that the limitation of this charge to hauls of 
500 miles or less has been omitted. This omission is 
necessary in order to avoid higher charges for 500 miles 
than for 625 miles over the same route in the same 


direction. 
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The rates on sheep for feeding shall not exceed 85 
per cent of the rates herein prescribed. 

We are also of opinion and find that the tariffs of 
defendants should provide that when a double-deck car 
is ordered, and, for the convenience of the carrier, two 
single-deck cars are furnished, the charges for the two 
single-deck cars should be at the rate for the double-deck 
car ordered, provided the shipment could have been loaded 
in such a car. An order will be entered in accordance 
with the conclusions herein announced. 





ORDER. 
It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before March 1, 1915, and thereafter to ab- 
Stain from charging, demanding, collecting or receiving 
their present rates for the transportation of sheep: or 
goats in double-deck cars from the points of origin re- 
ferred to in paragraph 1 hereof to the points of destina- 
tion referred to in said paragraph 1. 
It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
ther are hereby, notified and required to establish, on 
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or before March 1, 1915, upon notice to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to the general public by not 
less than five days’ filing and posting in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and 
thereafter to maintain and apply to the transportation 
of fat sheep and of goats in double-deck cars from the 
points of origin to the points of destination referred to 
in paragraph 1 hereof rates which shall not exceed those 
named in the following table, in dollars per car, for the 
distances specified for cars 36 feet and up to but not 
including 37 feet in length, to wit: 
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To obtain the rates for cars of greater or lesser 
lengths than named above add or subtract 3 per cent 
for each foot. To the rates herein prescribed there may 
be added not to exceed $2.50 per car for a branch-line 
haul, and not to exceed $5 per car for a haul over two 
or more lines. The rates on sheep for feeding should be 
85 per cent of the rates herein prescribed. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to incorporate in 
the tariffs in which they shall publish the rates herein 
prescribed a provision to the effect that when a double- 
deck car is ordered and two single-deck cars are fur- 
nished, the charges for the two single-deck cars shall 
be assessed at the rate provided for the double-deck car 
ordered, provided the shipment could have been loaded in 
such a car. 

And it is further ordered, That this order shall con- 
tinue in force for a period of not less than two years 
from the date when it shall take effect. 





‘HARDWOOD RATES 


lI. & S. NO. 184 (32 I. C. C., 521-531) 
NORTHBOUND RATES ON HARDWOOD FROM THE 
SOUTHWEST. 

IN THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION AND 
SUSPENSION OF ADVANCES IN RATES BY CAR- 
RIERS FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF HARD- 
WOOD AND OTHER KINDS OF LUMBER AND 
ARTICLES MANUFACTURED THEREFROM, FROM 
POINTS IN ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA AND 
OTHER POINTS TO MEMPHIS, TENN., ST. LOUIS, 
MO., AND OTHER POINTS OF DESTINATION. 


Submitted Oct. 21, 1914. Decided Jan. 12, 1915. 


1. Proposed increased rates northbound on hardwood and ar- 
ticles taking the same rates from the uthwest to various 
points of destination found to be just and reasonable, with 

_ the following exceptions: (1) Rates which exceed the pres- 
ent rates on yellow-pine lumber for the same hauls; (2) 
rates from group A, which includes Cairo, Ill., and points 
from which the same rates apply, to Missouri River points 
and points taking the same rates or rates basing thereon, 
in so far as they exceed the present rates by more than 2 
cents; and (3) rates from certain points in southeastern Ar- 
kansas which would be affected by a proposed change in 











~ 
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the present groups of origin to St. Louis, Mo., East St. 
Louis, Cairo and Thebes, Ill., and Memphis, Tenn., and 
points taking the same rates or basing thereon, in so far as 
they exceed the present rates by more than 2 cents. 

2. Proposed increased rates on yellow pine and cypress lumber 
found not to be justified. 


W. F. Dickinson for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. 7 

BE. A. Haid and J. D. Watson for St. Louis South- 
western Railway Co. 

Thomas Bond for St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road Co. and its receivers. 

F. C. D. Marshall for Louisiana Railway & Naviga- 
tion Co. 

F, A. Leland and J. D. Watson for Southwestern 
Tariff Committee. 

J. B. Payne and J. D. Watson for Texas & Pacific 
Railway Co. 

A. P. Humburg and J. H. Cherry for Illinois Central 
Railroad Co, 

Henry G. Herbel, Fred G. Wright and E. H. Calef 
for Missouri Pacific Railway Co. and St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Co. 

J. R. Mills for Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 

C. S. Burg and J. W. Allen for Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway Co. and Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
way Co. of Texas. 

Carl Giessow for St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road Co. 

George H. Crosby for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co. 

J. C. Murray for Missouri & North Arkansas Rail- 
road Co. and its receivers. 

B. S. Atkinson for Louisiana & Arkansas Railway 
Co. 

John R. Walker for Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation. 

E. J. McVann for Commercial Club of Omaha and 
Commercial Club of Council Bluffs, Ia. 

H. G. Wilson for Commercial Club of Kansas City, 
Mo. 

J. H. Townshend for Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation. 

James S. Davant for Memphis Freight Bureau. 

George B. Webster for Gideon Cooperage Co. and 
United States Handle & Cooperage Co. 

G. F. Thomas for Arkansas Southern Manufacturers’ 
Association, Adams Stave Co., Arkadelphia Milling Co., 
Brown Stave Co., Cornie Stave Co., Howell Brothers’ 
Lumber Co., J. A. Adams & Sons Co., Davis Brothers’ 
Lumber Co., C. F. Petty Stave & Lumber Co., Delta 
Stave Co., Martin Stave Co., Major Stave Co. and 
Kern Co. : 

Walker L. Wellford for Chickashaw Cooperage Co. 
and the Cooperage Traffic Association. 

di A. Morgan for National Cooperage Association 
and the National Tight Stave & Heading Association. 

B. L. Glover for Ash Grove Lime & Portland Ce- 
ment Co. ; 

George B. Webster for Ozark Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., the Mills Shoals Cooperage Co. and the Balz-Mc- 
Bride Cooperage Co. 

F. M. Ducker for Cairo Association of Commerce 
and the Cairo lumber interests. 

A. D. Snow and C. T. Bradford for International 
Harvester Co. and Wisconsin Lumber Co. 

Harold R. Small for Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, Cooperage Traffic Association and the Cairo Board 
of Trade. 
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Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

The two principal lumber-producing regions in the 
United States are the Northwest, stretching to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and the Southwest, extending from the lower 
Mississippi River to eastern Texas and Oklahoma. The 
latter is productive of both hard and soft wood. 


In the present proceedings we have to do with the 
propriety of proposed increased rates northbound on 
hardwood from certain hardwood rate groups in this 
southwestern territory. 

Some twenty-odd tariffs proposing such increased 
rates were filed by carriers and, upon protest by ship- 
pers and others, were suspended pending investigation 
by the Commission. The first order of suspension was 
entered Nov. 23, 1912, and the suspension has since been 
continued by voluntary action of the carriers to expire 
Feb. 1, 1915. The southbound rates involved were dealt 
with in our report of June 16, 19138, 27 I. C. C., 471 (The 
Traffic World, July 19, 1913, p. 135). It was there stated 
that the northbound rates would be controlled by the 
order to be entered in our general investigation, then 
pending, entitled “In the Matter of Southern and South- 
western Lumber Rates,’ Docket No. 4907. The order of 
investigation in No. 4907 was rescinded on March 16, 
1914. Thereupon investigation in the present proceeding 
of the northbound rates so suspended was renewed. 

Generally speaking, these proposed rates constitute 
advances of about 2 cents per 100 pounds over existing 
group rates, with some changes in the composition of 
groups. In some instances there is no increase, in others 
the increases range from one-half cent to 2 cents, in others 
still from 2 cents up to 4 cents, and in a few isolated 
cases of local depression the increase rises to 6 cents 
to reach the surrounding level. These variations from 
the general increase of 2 cents need not be specifically 
mentioned here. The hardwood lumber affected includes 
oak, gum, cottonwood, hickory, ash, elm, tupelo, syca- 
more and various finished and partly finished products 
thereof which move on the hardwood lumber rates, the 
volume of movement being in the order stated. The 
rates involved are those upon hardwood lumber and 
articles taking hardwood lumber rates, or arbitraries 
higher, which fall into two general classes, viz.: 

1. From proposed groups in certain territory west 
of the Mississippi River and south of St. Louis, Mo., to 
the lower crossings, i> e., St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis, 
Thebes and Cairo, Ill., and Memphis, Tenn., and points 
taking the same rates or rates basing thereon, largely 
for consumption in the lake states. 

2. From other proposed groups in the same general 
territory, but including Cairo and Memphis, and points 
taking the same rates, to Missouri River points and 
points taking the same rates, or rates basing thereon, 
largely for consumption in the plains states. 

These proposed groups, with some exceptions here- 
inafter noted, correspond in general with the existing 
groups in those two classes respectively. 

Within each class the groups are substantially the 
same for the different points of destination, but groups 
in different classes have little territorial relation to each 
other. 

There are also involved in this proceeding a few 
increased rates on yellow-pine and cypress lumber from 
certain points in Louisiana to Cincinnati, O., and other 
points; and some as well on hardwood moving from 
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southeastern Missouri and northeastern Arkansas to 
certain points in northwestern Arkansas. 

The statute casts upon respondents the burden of 
proof to show that the proposed increased rates are just 
and reasonable. 

In endeavoring to justify these proposed rates the 
respondents revert to the early history of the hardwood- 
lumber industry in the Southw&st. Their position is that 
when, in the late eighties, the commercial production 
of hardwoods began in that territory the carriers estab- 
lished a structure of “missionary rates.” Not all of the 
respondents were then operating in that territory; but, 
as the newer lines have been built, they are said to 
have adopted the adjustment which they found in exist- 
ence, and to have fixed their rates accordingly. It is 
claimed that while, in the years intervening until now, 
conditions have so changed that the industry no longer 
needs the assistance given by the original rates, the 
rate structure has remained substantially unchanged with- 
out material advance over the first adjustment. Further- 
more, the present structure is said to accord to branch- 
line shippers the main-line level of rates without the 
additional arbitrary customary in former years. The 
rates proposed are said to be no more than are war- 
ranted by the prevailing conditions of the industry and 
of the carriers. 

The protestants’ fundamental objection is that hard- 
wood rates are already too high, and that the rates 
proposed are practically on the yellow-pine basis, where- 
as hardwood should for many reasons rate lower than 
pine. Another objection rests on the fact that the 
yellow-pine rate is now 2 cents higher than the rates 
from the pine territory east of the Mississippi River. 
They further contend that long-established groupings 
are changed; that the industry suffers from a depression 
worse than any which affects these respondent carriers; 
and that no real reason has been shown for the advances 
except a desire for more revenue. We have also urged 
upon us the claim that the trunk-line carriers no longer 
pay tap-line divisions on this traffic, and thus enjoy 
increased revenues even from the present rates. 

Without further recital of these and other conten- 
tions made-by the respondents and protestants, respect- 
ively, we pass to consideration of the proofs. 


Up to about 1888 the hardwood needs of the Lake 


states have been supplied almost entirely from forests. 


north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi 
River. These northern hardwoods were well known and 
in good repute. The reverse was true of the south- 
western hardwoods. Against these there then existed, 
and until within comparatively recent years there has 
continued to exist, what this record refers to as “trade 
prejudice.” Whether or not the inherent qualities of 
the woods justified this prejudice is immaterial; the 
fact is that it was present, and militated against the 
sale of southwestern hardwoods in competitive consum- 
ing markets. , 

Moreover, in those days, there were other conditions 
adversely affecting the hardwood industry of the South- 
west which are of interest in the present controversy. 
Twenty years ago gum lumber was in little demand. 
New processes of working have since given it great 
market value, and there is to-day a large movement of 
it from the Southwest. Cottonwood was for many years 
practically unknown in the lumber world. Its com- 


mercial development was slow, but it is now used to 4 
-arge extent as cOoperage and box material. 
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There were still other factors incident to the early 
development of the southwestern hardwood industry 
which affected the rate adjustment. These include an 
opinion prevailing among the pioneer operators that the 
cost of producing hardwood in the Southwest was greater 
than in the North, and that the difference was accentu- 
ated because the standing hardwood in any one south- 
western locality was only sufficient to warrant the con- 
struction of small mills. The early cuttings of hard- 
wood were from bottom lands near the water, and some 
of it moved by water. The rail carriers constructed 
their rates in part to meet that local water competition. 
It was further necessary to meet the water rate competi- 
tion, as distinguished from industrial competition, of 
northern hardwood lumber moving wholly or in part by 
water to markets located on the Ohio, Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers. 

We cannot at this late day measure the reasonable- 
ness of the rates which the southwestern lines estab- 
lished in the eighties for the movement of hardwood 
lumber. But this record leaves no doubt that at that 
time the competitive conditions facing the pioneers in 
that industry were such as to bring about a demand by 
them, and an assent by the carriers, that the basis of 
rates should be low. Indeed, the testimony of the prot- 
estants herein goes largely to the point that even now 
the rates should not be increased, because the hardwood 
industry of the Southwest is handicapped by adverse con- 
ditions within the industry itself, and should therefore 
be protected by respondents against competition. 

With equal certainty the record shows that this 
industry is now operating under more favorable com- 
petitive conditions than in the early years. The produc- 
tion in the older and more thickly populated states is 
not now sufficient to satisfy the market, and the trade 
prejudice of 25 years ago has gradually diminished *to, or 
near, the vanishing point. Moreover, there is now a 
considerable demand for certain kinds of southern hard- 
wood which formerly were regarded as almost worthless. 
Government statistics show that the hardwood produc- 
tion of the southwestern states has rapidly increased, 
and, since the. year 1900, has been displacing the product 
of the lake states. Many new mills have been estab- 
lished in the Southwest during recent years. 

The commercial production of hardwood in this sec- 
tion began in southeastern Missouri and northeastern 
Arkansas. As the industry spread into the Southwest 
the rates from the newer field of operation to the north- 
ern markets were graded up from those rates which had 
been established originally from the Missouri-Arkansas 
region. These earlier rates, made under the competitive 
conditions above described, were on a lower basis than 
those on yellow-pine lumber for the same hauls. As 
mills were set up farther south, however, the hardwood 
rates therefrom were made to approach more nearly 
té the yellow-pine scale, until, when the Louisiana-eastern 
Texas region is reached, we find yellow pine and hard- 
wood moving quite generally on the same rates. This 
extension of the hardwood lumber industry to the more 
remote Southwest occurred in more recent years, when 
the trade prejudice in the North against such woods was 
rapidly decreasing, and consequently, in establishing 


rates from mills there, the absence of the unusual com- 


petitive conditions above mentioned permitted a more 
normal adjustment on hardwoods than from mills farther 
north. This goes to sustain the contention of respondents. 

In the southwestern states hardwood growth is sub- 
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stantially coterminous with yellow pine, although at the 
present time the pine in northern Arkansas and southern 
Missouri is largely cut out. The hardwood growth, 
however, is ustially found in spots, while the pine growth 
is more general. In 1903 the carriers established, to 
move yellow pine of this section to the northern gate- 
ways, a blanket rate, common to all points of origin in 
the blanket area. This blanket rate has been before us 
on several occasions, and its reasonableness has been sus- 
tained, in large part, in Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. vs. 
T. S. Ry. Co., 16 I. C. C., 323 (The Traffic World, June 5, 
1909, p. 789), and in Lumbermen’s Exchange of ‘St. Louis 
vs. A. & S. R. R. R. Co., 24 1. C. C., 220 (The Traffic 
World, July 6, 1912, p. 25). 

The hardwood rates proposed are graded, as now, 
and grouped, but have been raised to approach more 
closely the yellow-pine basis, which is generally observed 
as a maximum. It thus results that the rate margins 
between the different hardwood groups are narrowed in 
the proposed adjustment, and that the yellow-pine blan- 
ket rate, as maximum, is reached farther north than 
now. The real question, then, is whether or not rates 
on hardwood lumber which do not exceed the rates con- 
temporaneously applied on yellow pine for the same 
hauls are just and reasonable. 


Under the adjustment now in effect the hardwoods 
originating in the extreme Southwest are moving to the 
competitive markets here concerned upon the same rate 
as is paid on yellow pine. They move in considerable 
volume, and pass the doors of hardwood mills farther 
north, shipping upon a basis lower than the yellow-pine 
basis. Where the proposed increase in rates from these 
more northerly mills falls short of the yellow-pine maxi- 
mum they would still have an advantage over their 
more southerly competitors who pay rates equal to that 
maximum. 


During the earlier years of the industry many branch 
lines were separately incorporated and operated, and. it 
was then the practice to charge an arbitrary rate from 
mills on the branch line to the junction point, from 
which latter the group rates applied. Many~of these 
branch lines have since been absorbed by the trunk 
lines, and the quite general practice following such 
absorption has been to accord the junction-point rate to 
the branch-line mill. Thus the trunk line carriers now 
perform branch-line service for no compensation above 
the junction-point rates. 


Respondents submit numerous statements purporting 
to show the trend of the hardwood rate adjustment for 
a term of years. Comparison of these statements with 
tariffs on file confirms their substantial accuracy. From 
them it appears that the rates prevailing in the late 
eighties were in part reduced in the nineties. While the 
present rates in some cases are lower than those orig- 
inally established, in a larger number of cases they are 
higher. 


Statistics compiled by the carriers and covering the 
entire movement from the Southwest to all destinations 
for six alternate months in 1911 and 1912 show annual 
shipments of hardwood lumber aggregating about 22,836 
carloads and of yellow-pine lumber aggregating about 
192,312 carloads. The hardwoods loaded 25.39 tons to 
the car and yellow pine 23.89 tons. This loading is 
confirmed by the experience of hardwood shippers who 
are protestants in this proceeding, although some of them 
have effected heavier loads. The different kinds of 
hardwood vary greatly in weight per board foot. 
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As to yellow pine we have found that the loading 
ran up to 25 tons and over per car. Commercial Club 
of Omaha vs. A. & S. R. Ry. C6., 18 I. C. C., 532 (The 
Traffic World, June 25, 1910, p. 841). 


More than 75 per cent of the yellow-pine lumber 
shipped from the Southwest leaves the mill in a fin- 
ished condition. The proportions are reversed as to 
hardwood lumber. Maniféestly the condition of the lum- 
ber, whether rough or finished, at the time of shipment 
from the mill is reflected in its value, and the record is 
clear that, while the different hardwoods and their 
products vary greatly in value, the average mill value of 
all lumber and products moving on the hardwood rate 
corresponds closely with the average value of all yellow 
pine at the mill. To the extent that value of the com- 
modity should be considered as an element in fixing a 
reasonable rate, the record would warrant increase of 
the hardwood rates nearer to the yellow-pine level. 
Tested by that criterion alone, there is more reason why 
rates on the several kinds of hardwood lumber should 
differ than there is for difference between the rates on 
hardwood lumber generally and on pine lumber gen- 
erally. At the present time hardwoods from the South- 
west rank well up in competitive markets with hardwoods 
from the lake states. 

The Southwest is the only important lumber-produc- 
ing section in the United States where a marked dis- 
tinction is made between rates on hardwood and rates 
on softwood. The statement in the record that “lumber 
is lumber” elsewhere throughout this country in the 
making of railroad rates may be accepted as generally 
true. The exceptions are rare and unimportant. To the 
extent, therefore, that the yellow-pine basis is observed 
as a maximum in the proposed increases we find addi- 
tional ground for justification of the proposed rates. 

There is much evidence that the hardwood industry 
in the Southwest is suffering from adverse conditions. 
In recent years substitutes of various kinds have re- 
placed hardwoods in the manufacture of containers, and 
of parts of containers. Some of the shippers testified 
that the trade prejudice already mentioned still works to 
their detriment. It was also testified that conditions 
such as these, linked with others, have resulted in a 
depression affecting the whole industry in that region 
and that in consequence only the larger and better 
growth and higher grade is being utilized. The result 
There is 
some evidence that this waste is greater than in the 
yellow-pine industry. 

But however this may be, and whatever effect the 
existence of such industrial conditions might have in 
prompting the voluntary institution or maintenance by 
carriers of rates which in other respects would be re 
garded as exceptionally low, this Commission will not 
require the respondents to maintain such rates on the 
facts disclosed in this record. We are here dealing 
with a transportation problem as distinguished from an 
industrial problem, however frequent or intimate the 
points of contact. 

The record affords no basis for estimating the net 
saving to trunk line carriers through withdrawal of divi- 
sions to tap lines pursuant to our orders in the Tap Line 
cases. Since the hearing herein our orders in those 
eases have been modified in compliance with the views 
expressed by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in 234 U. S., 1. By our supplemental report and order, 
31 I. C. C., 490 (The Traffic World, Aug. 29, 1914, p. 451), 
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the original and supplemental orders denying allowances 
to certain tap lines, which were parties to the pro- 
ceeding, were vacated and the through routes and joint 
rates in effect prior to May 1, 1912, were required to 
be restored. The previous orders fixing divisions were 
also vacated and, upon the whole record, divisions and 
allowances were fixed as of May 1, 1912, the date when 
such divisions were first canceled in accordance with 
our tap-line reports. Many claims for reparation are 
pending in respect of divisions on lumber which moved 
since May 1, 1912. 

Moreover, prior to that date such divisions were not 
so general or so liberal on hardwood as on yellow pine. 
We find little or nothing in this tap-line feature to 
sustain the contentions of the protestants in that regard. 

As further bearing on revenue the respondents sub- 
mitted a statement covering the business of six alternate 
months in two consecutive years and showing the actual 
ton-mile yields from this hardwood lumber traffic, figured 
on both the present and the proposed rates. These are 
compared with the ton-mile yields of rates heretofore 
fixed by us. 

Such comparisons are far from controlling, but in 
this case they tend to show that the proposed rates are 
not unreasonably high. Among the actual ton-mile. yields 
at the proposed increased rate are some which appear 
relatively high, but these usually result from short and 
local hauls. In general, they conform to the principle: 
“Other things being equal, the longer the distance, the 
less the revenue per ton, per mile.” 

The Southwest is an important source, if not indeed 
our principal source, of hardwood production. These 
woods go all over the United States. They reach im- 
portant markets in sections where there is still a large 
local supply. It would appear that a reasonable increase 
in rates would not unduly curtail the production, or 
restrict the range of markets. 

Upon the whole record we find that the proposed 
increased rates are just and reasonable, with the follow-, 
ing exceptions: 

1. Rates which exceed the present rates on yellow- 
pine lumber for the same hauls. This exception includes 
certain rates from territory north of the Arkansas River 
to Missouri River points. Respondents say that here 
the yellow-pine rates were originally made unduly low 
to move a cheap grade of “mountain yellow pine.” The 
record on this point is unconvincing. 

2. Rates from group A, which includes Cairo and 
points from which the same rates apply, to Missouri 
River points and points taking the same rates or rates 
basing thereon. The changes proposed in this group of 
rates are as follows, stated in cents per 100 pounds: 


From Cairo to— 
eS 65a es nbs'es caeamnestaane ones 





BE PE oie hecianccecccatesivcetseseceesens 14 17 
er ere reer. et eee ee 14 17 
pO Ere re ee a ae 17 
CE Sci ose ebncsctteedesvucoebbadn oo ae 18.5 
See PR IR ona 56a 5:6 Wipe-0 o Siecnie sia tke ane 15 18.5 
COMMIIEE. THRU, FOWE ose s se rncdcasewcscccensses 15 18.5 


The record does not justify these large increases. 
It does impress us with the fact that the adjustment 
here proposed would relieve the Illinois Central Railroad, 
Which is the long line to Omaha, from a violation of the 
long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth section. The in- 
crease here should not exceed 2 cents. 

3. Rates from certain points in southeastern Arkan- 
sas which would be affected by a proposed change in 
the present groups of origin to the lower crossings, i. e., 
st, Louis, Hast St. Louis, Cairo, Thebes and Memphis, 
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and points taking same rates or basing thereon. At 
present these points in southeastern Arkansas down to 
the Louisiana state line are grouped under rates of 16 
cents to St. Louis and East St. Louis, 13 cents to Cairo 
and Thebes and 11 cents to Memphis. Points in Louisi- 
ana south of the state line are grouped under rates 1 
cent higher to those destinations. 

It is proposed to advance these northern group rates 
of 16, 13 and 11 cents to 18, 15 and 13 cents, respect- 
ively, and by adding the existing 1 cent difference to make 
the southern group rates 19,16 and 14 cents, respectively. 
But it is also proposed to shift farther north the divid- 
ing line between the two groups to coincide approximately 
with a line drawn from Camden east to Arkansas City, 
Ark., so that points between the present and the pro- 
posed dividing line which now take 16, 13 and 11 cents 
will hereafter take 19, 16 and 14 cents, respectively, an 
actual increase as to those points of 3 cents in each 
instance. The record shows no justification for this 
change in grouping, and the increase in excess of 2 
cents from such points is therefore condemned. 

4, Rates on yellow pine and cypress. No justifica- 
tion of these appears in the record. 

Our order will permit the increased rates to become: 
effective with the exceptions above stated. The time re- 
maining before the voluntary suspension expires on Feb. 
1, 1915, will not permit of. the necessary changes in 
these tariffs on statutory notice. The respondents may, 
if they desire, make such changes on five days’ notice. 

An order will be entered accordingly. 





ORDER. 

It ig ordered, That the carriers respondent herein 
and designated in said schedules be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to cancel, on or before Feb. 23, 
1915, the rates, charges, practices and regulations stated 
in the schedules specified in said orders of suspension 
in so far as the proposed rates for the transportation 
of hardwood lumber between the points of origin and the 
points of destination named in said schedules exceed 
the rates contemporaneously maintained over their lines 
for the transportation of yellow-pine lumber between 
said points of origin and said points of destination. 

It is further ordered, That said carriers respondent 
herein be, and they are hereby, notified and required to 
eancel, on or before Feb. 23, 1915, the rates, charges, 
practices and regulations stated in such schedules in 
so far as the proposed rates for the transportation of 
hardwood lumber from what is known as group A, which 
includes Cairo, Ill, and points from which the same 
rates apply, to Missouri River points, and points taking 
the same rates, exceed their present rates for the trans- 
portation of hardwood lumber between the same points 
by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds. 

It is further ordered, That said carriers respondent 
herein be, and they are hereby, notified and required 
to cancel, on or before Feb. 23, 1915, the rates, charges, 
practices and regulations stated in such schedules in so 
far as the proposed rates for the transportation of hard- 
wood lumber from points in southeastern Arkansas 
located within the territory south of an irregular line 
drawn from Camden, Ark., east to Arkansas City, Ark., 
and east of a line drawn from Camden, Ark., south to 
the southern boundary of Arkansas to lower Mississippi 
River and Chio River points, and points taking the 
same rates or rates basing thereon, exceed their pres- 
ent rates for the transportation of hardwood lumber 
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between the same points by more than 2 cents per 100 
pounds. 

It is further ordered, That said carriers respondent 
herein be, and they are hereby, notified and required to 
cancel, on or before Feb. 23, 1915, the rates, charges, 
practices and regulations stated in said schedules in so 
far as they propose to increase the rates for the trans- 
portation of yellow-pine lumber and cypress lumber. 

It is further ordered, That said carriers respondent 
herein may cancel upon notice to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and to the general public by not less 
than five days’ filing and posting in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, 
those rates, charges, practices and regulations which 
are required by this order to be canceled, and may estab- 
lish in lieu thereof, upon like notice, rates, charges, 
practices and regulations which are in accordance with 
the report and order herein. ; 

And it is further ordered, That copies hereof be 
forthwith served upon F. A. Leland, Eugene Morris and 
C. E. Fulton, agents, and upon the carriers respondent 
herein, parties to said schedules, and that a copy hereof 
be filed with said schedules in the office of the Com- 
mission. 


MIXED CARLOADS, CEMENT, ETC. 


_ 


I. AND S. NO. 474 (32 I. C. C., 532-536) 

RATES ON CEMENT, LIME, SALT AND OTHER COM- 
MODITIES FROM ST. PAUL, DULUTH, MINN., AND 
OTHER POINTS, TO STATIONS IN MONTANA. 


Submitted Dec. 15, 1914. Decided Jan. 12, 1915. 


Cancellation of a commodity rate on mixed carloads of cement, 
lime, plaster, roofing pitch and salt from St. Paul and 
Duluth, Minn., and other points at the head of the lakes, to 
stations in North Dakota and Montana found to be justified. 


C. A. Lahey for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. 

Henry Blakeley for Northern Pacific Railway Co. — 

J. A. Little and Walter F. Gladson for protestants. 


Report of the Commission. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

This proceeding involves the proposed cancellation by 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co. and the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Co. of a commodity rate of 35 
cents per 100 pounds applicable to mixed carloads of 
cement, lime, stucco, plaster, roofing pitch, and salt from 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, Duluth and 
West Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., to a group of 
Northern Pacific stations in Montana commencing at the 
North Dakota-Montana line and extending to Custer, Mont., 
and to a group of stations on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul from Buffalo Springs, N. D., to and including 
Musselshell, Mont. The tariff items under suspension are 
item No. 1820-A, found in supplements No. 18 to I. C. C. 
No. 10 of C. C. McCain, I. C. C. No. 403 of Eugene Morris, 
and I. C. C. No. 971 of R. H. Countiss, and an item con- 
tained in supplement No. 2 to Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul I. C. C. No. B-2857. Each of the tariffs to which 
these supplements were published fixes the rate of 35 
cents applicable on the same commodities in mixed car- 
loads, with a minimum weight of 50,000 pounds. Each 
of these tariffs also limits the application of this rate 
to the points of origin above named or to points in the 
same general territory taking St. Paul or Duluth rates. 
The points of destination to which this rate applies are 
groups of stations located principally in a section of 
eastern Montana, where the above-named carriers com- 
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pete closely for the trade of the same territory by reason 
of the proximity of their lines. The tariffs containing 
the proposed cancellations here in issue were filed to 
become effective June 15, 1914, but the operation of the 
schedules above specified was suspended to April 15, 
1915, pending investigation. 

The rates applicable to mixed carloads of the com- 
modities specified which would be operative should the 
cancellations become effective as proposed are these: 
To the points on the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, the highest carload rate and minimum weight 
applicable to any one of the commodities in the car. To 
the points on the line of the Northern Pacific, the class 
D rate, with a minimum weight of 30,000 pounds, except 
that when the shipments include cement the minimum 
is 38,000 pounds. 

In justification of the proposed cancellation which is 
here in issue the respondent railroads assert that the 
first publication of the 35-cent rate was unwisely made, 
that it is preferential to the points of origin and des- 
tination to which the application of the rate is limited, 
and that the rate on the mixture is so low when com- 
pared with the carload rate on the various commodities 
included as to constitute a discrimination against ship- 
pers of one or another of these commodities in straight 
carloads. Two corporations, engaged in business at Su- 
perior and Duluth, respectively, which have made use 
of the rate now under consideration, protest against its 
cancellation. The interest of these protestants. is, first, 
in the maintenance of a reasonable rate on mixed car- 
loads of the commodities specified from Superior and 
Duluth to the same points of destination, and, second, in 
the maintenance of a rate applicable to this mixture 
upon the same movement which shall not be discrimi- 
natory when compared with the rates on the eastward 
movement of cement from Trident, Mont., a competitive 
shipping point. 

The reasons for the original publication of the rate 
sought to be canceled are not satisfactorily explained 
in the record. It was first published, it seems, by the 
Northern Pacific in 1908 in anticipation of a reduction 
in rates from eastern points to Miles City, and the com- 
petition thus established was met by the publication of 
the same rate to the same general territory by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The reason for the limita- 
tion of this rate to the points of origin and destination 
above named does not appear from the record. 

A recent general increase in cement rates has an 
important bearing upon the issues in this case. It ap- 
pears that by supplement No. 21 to I. C. CG. No. 4892 and 
supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 5222, the Northern Pacific 
Railway published increased rates for the transportation 
of cement from Trident and Gardiner, Mont., to Spokane 
and Seattle, Wash., Portland, Ore., and other points. 
At the instance of certain protestants the tariff pblish- 
ing these increased rates was suspended and the issues 
thus made became the subject of Investigation and Su- 
pension Docket No. 289. Before the hearing of that 
case, however, conferences had taken place between the 
carriers and certain producers and shippers of cement 
resulting in an agreement under which the carriers made 
general rate increases on cement from St. Paul and Du- 
luth, and from important shipping points in Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and other states, to Montana territory, effective 
April 30, 1914. As a result of these increases the dis- 
criminations alleged to have been made by the increase 
of the rates from Trident. and Gardiner to points west 
were removed to the satisfaction of the protestants, who 
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accordingly withdrew their protests, and the Commission, 
by order entered April 13, 1914, vacated its orders of 
suspension. As a part of this general increase the rates 
applicable on cement in straight carloads from Duluth 
and other points of origin at the head of the lakes to 
the territory in Montana which is affected by this pro- 
ceeding were increased 5 cents per 100 pounds. It is 
stated that in the general readjustment of cement rates 
above described the 35-cent rate for mixed carloads here 
in issue was overlooked. 

The carriers urge that the cancellation of this rate 
is intended inter alia to remove the discriminations which 
it makes possibile between shippers and between the 
points of origin from which cement and salt move in 
straight carloads. They assert that it is possible to 
avoid the straight carload rate by shipping practically 
a full carload of cement or salt, to which a small quan- 
tity of one of the other commodities is added for the 
purpose of taking advantage of the lower 35-cent rate 
applicable on the mixture. In order to show the extent 
and nature of their use of the rate in question, the two 
protestants furnished statements, at the request of the 
Commission, showing the number of carloads and their 
contents shipped at the rate on the mixture for the 
period of approximately one year prior to the hearing 
of this case. During that time one of the protestants 
shipped 27 carloads to the destinations on the line of 
the Northern Pacific. Five of these carloads contained 
a mixture of three commodities. The remaining 22 cars 
contained only two commodities, and of these cars 
19 contained 1,000 pounds or less of one of the commodi- 
ties. The average weight of the 27 cars was 53,083 
pounds. The same corporation shipped 13 carloads to the 
destinations on the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. The data as to these cars showed a somewhat 
more general usé of the mixture. Ten of the cars, how- 
ever, contained only two commodities, and as to eight 
of these cars the lighter commodity varied in weight 
from 200 to 3,000 pounds. The average weight of the 13 
carloads was 55,330 pounds. From the statement fur- 
nished by the other protestant it appears that 25 car- 
loads in the aggregate were shipped to the destinations 
on the lines of the two respondent railroads. Of these, 
17 cars contained two commodities, 7 contained three 
commodities, and 1 contained four commodities. The 
weights of the several commodities mixed are not given, 
but this statement shows, as did the statement first 
described, that the addition of a small quantity of a 
second commodity is frequently made for the evident pur- 
pose of shipping practically a straight carload of one 
commodity at the lower rate applicable to the mixture. 
The. carriers do not charge, nor does the evidence show, an 
intended abuse by these corporations of the rate sought 
to be canceled. Purchasers have learned, it appears, that 
by ordering a small quantity of a second commodity a 
lower rate is secured. 


As to the movement of the several commodities, the 
statements referred to show that considerably more than 
half of the aggregate tonnage consisted of salt. A large 
proportion of the remaining tonnage consisted of cement. 
What we have described as practically straight carloads 
were composed principally of one or the other of these 
commodities. 3 

In view of the use of the 35-cent rate on the mixture, 
which has thus been shown, it becomes important to 
compare this rate with the rates now in effect on salt 
and cement in straight carloads between the same points. 
The present rate on salt in carloads from St. Paul and 
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Duluth to all of the points of destination of the Northern 
Pacific here involved is 45 cents, on cement 40 cents. 
To the points of destination on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul the rates on salt are graded up from 35% 
cents at Buffalo Springs to 55 cents at Musselshell. The 
minimum weights under these rates are 37,500 pounds 
to stations in North Dakota and 30,000 pounds to stations 
in Montana. To the stations here involved from Calypso, 
Mont., to Musselshell a rate of 4314 cents on salt is also 
in effect, with a minimum weight of 40,000 pounds. The 
rates on cement upon the same movement are graded 
up from 35 to 40 cents. It appears from a comparison 
of these rates with the 35-cent rate applicable to the 
mixture that the use of the latter rate as shown in the 
statements above referred to has made possible an unjust 
discrimination both as against shippers of straight car- 
loads and as against points of origin from which the rate 
on the mixture is not applicable. 


As has been stated, the cancellation of the 35-cent 
rate here in issue does not involve the withdrawal of 
rates applicable to mixed carloads of the commodities 
specified. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul I. C. C. No. 
B-2857 contains a provision by which cement, lime, plaster, 
pitch, stucco, salt, or tar, may be shipped in mixed car- 
loads at the highest carload rate and minimum weight 
applicable to any one of the commodities contained in 
the car. For shipments via the Northern Pacific, R. H. 
Countiss’s I. C. C. No. 971, by an exception to the Western 
Classification, provides for a mixture of the same com- 
modities at the class D rate, with a minimum of 30,000 
pounds, except that when the shipments include cement 
the minimum is 38,000 pourmds. Reference was made by 
the carriers to a number of tariffs applicable in western 
territory which make provision for a mixture of these 
commodities. From such tariffs it appears that the gen- 
eral rate basis for this mixture is class D, or the highest 
rate and minimum weight in effect on any of the com- 
modities mixed. The Northern Pacific offers to make a 
rate of 45 cents on the mixture here involved for alterna- 
tive application with the class D rate. The proposed rate 
of 45 cents would be lower than the class D rate to Miles 
City, Forsyth and Custer, Mont., and certain stations 
which take the same rates. ’ 

In addition to their desire to retain the privilege of 
shipping mixed cars of the commodities referred to, the 
protestants expressed solicitude as to possible discrimi- 
nation in favor of their competitors who ship cement from 
Trident to the destinations here involved. All of the evi- 
dence affecting the Trident competition, however, related 
to the cement rates from Trident as compared with the 
35-cent rate on the mixture which is sought to be can- 
celed. No comparisons were made with rates which would 
become effective if this cancellation should be permitted. 
There is no evidence in this case, therefore, showing 
that discrimination will result in favor of shippers at 
Trident upon the cancellation of the 35-cent rate from 
the head of the lakes. If such discrimination should be 
accomplished in this way it may, of course, be made the 
subject of a separate proceeding before the Commission. 

No satisfactory reason was given in the record for 
the continuance of a rate which is applicable alone from 
St. Paul and points at the head of the lakes to selected 
groups of stations. It appears that ,the proposed can- 
cellation would have the effect of making the same basis 


‘of rates applicable to all points of origin and destination 


on the line of each of the respondent carriers in the ter- 
ritory here involved. - 
Upon all the facts of record, it is our conclusion and 
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we therefore find that the cancellation of the rate of 35 
cents applicable on mixed carloads of the commodities 
specified from the points of origin to the points of des- 
tination above set forth has been justified. 

An order will be entered vacating the suspension. 





ORDER. 

It is ordered, That the orders of the Commission here- 
tofore entered in this proceeding suspending the operation 
of said schedules be, and they are hereby, vacated and 
set aside as of Feb. 1, 1915. 

It is further ordered, That a copy hereof be forthwith 
served upon C. C. McCain, Eugene Morris, R. H. Countiss, 
agents, and upon the carriers respondent herein, parties 
to said schedules, and that a copy hereof be filed with 
said schedules in the office of the Commission. 


FERTILIZER MATERIAL 


1. AND S. NO. 493 (32 I. C. C., 537-539) 
RATES ON FERTILIZER MATERIAL FROM CHARLES- 
TON,.S. C. 


Submitted Oct. 16, 1914. Decided Jan, 4, 1915. 


Proposed increased rates on fertilizer material from Charleston, 
S. C., to Wilmington, Acme and Navassa, N. C., found to 
have been justified. Order of suspension vacated. 


Frank W. Gwathmey for respondents. 
Charles Kimmich for protestants. 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

In this proceeding respondents Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way, Southern Railway and Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
seek to justify a proposed increase from $1.60 to $2 
per ton in the rates on fertilizer material in carloads 
from Charleston, S. C., to Wilmington, Acme, and Na- 
vassa, N. C. The schedule, which was suspended until 
Nov. 17, 1914, and later until May 17, 1915, is found on 
page 6 of supplement No. 7 to agent Hinton’s tariff 
I. C. C. No. A-78, filed to become effective July 20, 1914. 
The protestants are manufacturers of fertilizer at Charles- 
ton and Wilmington. 

The rate in question applies on various fertilizer 
materials, not including, however, acid phosphate. Wil- 
mington is 212 miles from Charleston; Acme, 21 miles 
from, Wilmington, and Navassa, although 4 miles from 
Wilmington, is considered within its limits. Acme and 
Navassa are both intermediate Charleston to Wilmington. 

In July, 1908, in order to distribute a large quantity 
of acid phosphate accumulated at Charleston, a rate was 
established on that commodity and on acidulated rock 
from Charleston to fertilizer manufacturing points in the 
Carolinas. It was found within a few weeks that acid 
phosphate was being used at various points as a direct 
fertilizer, whereupon the reduced rate was canceled to 
nearly all points. It was allowed to remain in effect to 
Wilmington, however, because there was no movement 
of acid phosphate to that point except for manufacture 
into fertilizer. Later, various other fertilizer materials, 
principally commodities reaching Charleston by ship from 
foreign countries, were added to the list of articles on 
which the $1.60 rate applied, and it was extended to 
the other two points of destination involved. Acid phos- 
phate, as stated, is not now included in the list of articles 
on which the rate of $1.60 applies. Sometimes the ships 
arriving at Charleston have a quantity of fertilizer ma- 
terial for Wilmington, and when this amount is not large 
enough to justify the ships sailing to Wilmington the 
material is transported by rail from Charleston, The 
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rate of $1.60 applies principally on such traffic, but also 
on occasional emergency shipments of materials pur- 
chased by Wilmington manufacturers from manufacturers 
at Charleston in case of shortage at Wilmington. 

It appears that respondents proposed the cancellation 
of the $1.60 rate because it was threatening their rates 
between other points. One of the protestants herein and 
several other shippers of fertilizer applied to the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad for the establishment of a rate of 
$2.10 from Savannah, Ga., to Wilmington, basing their 
request upon the fact that the rate from Savannah is 
ordinarily made 50 cents per ton higher than the rate 
from Charleston. The present rate from Savannah to 
Wilmington is $2.50. 

The distance between Charleston and Wilmington 

via the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, the short line, is, 
as stated, 212 miles. Respondents compare the $1.60 rate 
from Charleston to Wilmington with a rate of $2 on 
fertilizer material from Wilmington to Charleston. They 
also point to the fact that the rate on the same com- 
modity from Norfolk, Va., to Wilmington, and from Wil- 
mington to Norfolk is $2 for a haul of 240 miles. The 
present rate on fertilizer material from Savannah to 
Wilmington is, as stated, $2.50, and the distance 327 
miles. Respondents contend that if this rate is reduced 
to $2.10 they will be unable to justify the $2 rate between 
Norfolk and Wilmington and from Wilmington to Charles- 
ton, the distance between those points being about 100 
miles less. The $2 rate from Wilmington to Charleston 
and between Norfolk and Wilmington applies both on 
fertilizer and fertilizer material, and the rate on fertilizer 
from Charleston to Wilmington is $2. Both fertilizer and 
fertilizer material in Southern Classification are rated 
sixth class, and with the exception of the rate of $1.60 
on fertilizer material to Wilmington, it appears that there 
are no rates from Charleston to interstate destinations 
lower on fertilizer material than on fertilizer. In this 
connection it is shown by protestants that fertilizer ma- 
terial moves between points in the state of North Caro- 
lina on rates 10 per cent less than the fertilizer rate, 
and that between points in the state of Florida the rate 
on fertilizer material is 25 per cent lower than on fer- 
tilizer. 
During the year 1914 only 449 tons of fertilizer ma- 
terial moved from Charleston to Wilmington via the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad, the short line, on the rate 
of $1.60. During the period from 1910 to September, 1914, 
there were only 278 tons moved via the same road from 
Charleston to Acme under the $1.60 rate, and during two 
of the years there was no movement at all. The volume 
of movement to Navassa does not appear, except that 
it is stated that there was none in 1913. 


The rates on fertilizer material from Charleston to 
stations on the Atlantic Coast Line between Charleston 
and Wilmington are higher for distances exceeding 79 
miles than the current rate from Charleston to Wilming- 
ton, and for distances exceeding 115 miles the rates to 
those stations are higher than the rate which respondents 
proposed. Therefore, so far as certain of these stations 
are concerned, the present rate is in violation of the 
long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth section of the act. 
The proposed rate will modify but not entirely remove 
the discrimination against intermediate points. 

The-rate on fertilizer from Charleston to New Berlin, 
N. C., 193 miles from Charleston, is $2.70 per net ton. 
The rate on fertilizer material established under state 
authority in South Carolina, for @ distance of 212 miles, 
the distance between Charleston and Wilmington, is said 
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to be $2.70. The rate prescribed by the North Carolina 
commission for the same distance is said to be $2.75. In 
Royster Guano Co. vs. A, C. L. R. R. Co., 31 1. C. CG, 
458 (The Traffic World, Aug. 22, 1914, p. 408), which in- 
volved rates on fertilizer from Norfolk to points in North 
Carolina, this Commission established a rate of $2.70 for 
distances of 212 miles. r 

Protestants contend that the $1.60 rate was estab- 
lished to meet water competition, and that if respondents 
are permitted to increase it to $2 it will affect the rates 
from Savannah to Charleston and from Jacksonville to 
Charleston, with the result that the shippers will be com- 
pelled to re-establish boat lines for the movement of fer- 
tilizer material by water. In other words, it is the con- 
tention of protestants that the $1.60 rate represents the 
conditions brought about by water competition and should 
be continued. It is not clear from the facts of record 
that the rate was established to meet water competition. 

One of the protestants presses upon our attention 
the long-continued maintenance of the present rate. Re- 
spondents state that it was so little used that it was 
unnaticed until an attempt was made to make it the basis 
for the establishment of lower rates from other points. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of record, we are 
of opinion and find that respondents have justified the 
proposed increased rates on fertilizer material from 
Charleston to the points in question. The orders of sus- 
pension will therefore be vacated. 


ORDER, 

It is ordered, That the orders of the Commission 
heretofore entered in this proceeding suspending the op- 
eration of said schedule be, and they are hereby, vacated 
and set aside as of Feb. 1 1915. 

It is further ordered, That a copy hereof be forth- 
with served upon E. H. Hinton, agent, and upon the car- 
riers respondent herein, parties to said schedules, and 
that a copy hereof be filed with said schedules in the 
office of the Commission. 


CEMENT TO NORTH DAKOTA 


1. AND S. NO. 463 (32 I. C. C., 540-542) 

CEMENT RATES FROM DULUTH, MINN., MASON CITY 
AND DES MOINES, IA., TO STATIONS ON THE 
MIDLAND CONTINENTAL RAILROAD. 


Submitted Nov. 1, 1914.. Decided'Jan. 4, 1915. 


Proposed rates for the transportation of cement in carloads 
from Duluth, Minn., and Mason City and Des Moines, Iowa, 
to points in North Dakota on the Midland Continental R. R. 
et to have been justified and order of suspension va- 
cated, 


J. N. Davis for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. 

F. E. Paulson and L. J. Dauback for protestant 

Report of the Commission. 

BY THE COMMISSION: 

Respondents, by tariffs filed to become effective June 
1 and June 25, 1914, proposed to reduce from 21 cents to 
20 cents their rate on cement in carloads from Duluth, 
Minn., to stations on the Midland Continental Railroad, 
and to increase from 21 cents to 23 cents their rate on 
that commodity from Mason City, Ia., to the same destina- 
tions. Upon protest of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
which has a plant at Mason City, the Commission, by 
appropriate orders, suspended the operation of the tariffs 
referred to until March 29, 1915. By the tariffs under 
suspension the respondents also proposed to increase 
from 22 cents to 24 cents their rate on cement from Des 
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Moines, Ia., to the destinations involved, but the rate 
from Des Moines is made with relation to the rate from 
Mason City, and therefore it will not be hereinafter spe- 
cifically referred to. 

The Midland Continental Railroad is in the south- 
eastern part of North Dakota and extends from Wimble- 
ton south to Edgeley, a distance of about 70 miles. At 
Jamestown, which is about 30 miles south of its northern 
terminus, and at Edgeley, its southern terminus, which 
is about 40 miles south of Jamestown, it is intersected 
by direct lines of the Northern Pacific extending west- 
wardly from Duluth. A branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway’s line also connects with it at Edgeley. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul reaches both Duluth 
and. Mason City. This case involves the rates from Du- 
luth and Mason City to Jamestown and the local stations 
south thereof, which apply via the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul as far as Edgeley, and thence via the Midland 
Continental. Via respondents’ lines the same rates apply 
to all the destinations involved. 

Protestant contends that the present rate of 21 cents 
from Mason City to the destinations in question is rea- 
sonable; that the proposed increased rate of 23 cents 
would be unreasonable, and that it would result in undue 
prejudice to Mason City, particularly if the rate from 
Duluth to-the destinations in question be reduced. As 
above indicated, Duluth and Mason City are now on a 
parity, the rate from both points being 21 cents. 

The short line from Duluth to Jamestown is the 
Northern Pacific, the distance being 349 miles. The dis- 
tance between these points via respondents’ lines is 548 
miles, or about 57 per cent gréater. The proposed reduc- 
tion to 20 cents in respondents’ rate from Duluth to the 
destinations in question resulted from the publication by 
the Northern Pacific of a 20-cent rate from Duluth to 
Jamestown. We think it is clear, therefore, that respond- 
ents cannot be held to account for the advantage which 
Duluth gains by the reduction of the rate to Jamestown. 

Respondents insist that the increased rate from Mason 
City to the points in question is justified, and argue that 
considering the greater distance from Mason City, the 
proposed rate from that point compares favorably 
with the rate from Duluth to the same points. The dis- 
tance via respondents’ lines, which form the short route, 
from Mason City to Jamestown is 486 miles. The aver- 
age distance from Mason City to all the stations involved 
is about 465 miles. As above stated, the distance via the 
short line from Duluth to Jamestown is 349 miles. It 
appears that there is no fixed basis for rates within this 
territory, and that the present rate of 21 cents from 
Mason City was established several years ago at pro- 
testants’ request, in order to enable it to compete with 
Duluth, from which point the rate to Jamestown was 
21 cents. 

One of the contentions of protestant in substance is 
that if respondents can profitably maintain a rate of 20 
cents from Duluth to Jamestown via their route of 548 
miles, a rate of 21 cents should be reasonable for their 
haul of 486 miles from Mason City to Jamestown. We 
are not convinced that protestant’s position is well taken. 
We have stated that the 20-cent rate was established to 
meet the competition of the Northern Pacific. Moreover, 
the difference in distance in favor of Mason City, via 


respondents’ line, does not, under the circumstances, 


establish the merit of protestant’s contention. 

Protestant points out that when respondents published 
the proposed rate of 20 cents from Duluth to Jamestown, 
they published it to apply to all intermediate stations on 
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the Midland Continental, although the 20-cent rate pub- 
lished by the Northern Pacific from Duluth to Jamestown 
was not extended to local stations south of Jamestown. 
Protestant insists, therefore, that the proposed reduction 
to 20 cents, in so far as the stations south of Jamestown 
are concerned, was entirely voluntary, and that the rates 
should be accepted as a measure of the rates to be ap- 
plied from Mason City. We cannot concur in this view. 
The rate from Duluth to Edgeley, the southern terminus 
of the Midland Continental, is 20 cents, and is fixed by 
the direct line, the Northern Pacific. It is, therefore, not 
clear to us in view of the rates maintained by the direct 
lines from Duluth to both Edgeley and Jamestown and 
to points on the Northern Pacific in the same vicinity, 
that respondents can well maintain any higher rates to 
points between Jamestown and Edgeley than are main- 
tained to those junction points. : Protestant shows that 
the rates on brick from Mason City to stations on the 
Midland Continental range from 15 cents to 17 cents per 
100 pounds. We do not understand, however, that the 
circumstances which surround the movement of cement 
and brick are so similar as to render this comparison 
of substantial value. 

Respondents, as to traffic in general from Mason City 
to Jamestown, do not meet the rates of the Northern 
Pacific from Duluth to Jamestown. ° 

Considering all the facts and circumstances appearing 
of record, we are of opinion and find that the rates pro- 
posed by respondents in the tariffs under suspension have 
been justified. An order will therefore be entered va- 
cating our order of suspension. 





ORDER. 

It is ordered, That the orders of the Commission here- 
tofore entered in this proceeding suspending the operation 
of said schedules be, and they are hereby, vacated and 
set aside as of Feb. 1, 1915. 

It is further ordered, That a copy hereof be forthwith 
served upon the carriers respondent herein, parties to 
said schedules, and that a copy hereof be filed with said 
schedules in the office of the Commission. 


INCREASED COKE RATES 


1. AND S. NO. 448 (32 I. C. C., 543-546) 

RATES ON COKE FROM CHICAGO AND PEORIA, ILL., 
TO ST. PAUL, DULUTH, MINN., AND OTHER 
POINTS. 


Submitted Nov. 19, 1914. Decided Jan. 12, 1915. 


1. Proposed increased rates on coke in carloads from St. Louis, 
Mo., Chicago, Waukegan and Peoria, Ill., Milwaukee and 
other points in Wisconsin and Menominee, Mich., to points 
in Minnesota other than Duluth and in Wisconsin, Iowa 
and South Dakota justified. 

2. Proposed increased rates on the same commodity from the 
same points of origin to Duluth, Minn., held unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed $2.15 per ton. 


Stanley B. Houck for protestants located at St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thomas Waters, Jr., for Iowa Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners. 

G. Roy Hall for protestants located at Duluth, Minn. 

J. H. McDonald for Minneapolis Threshing Machine 
Co. 

C. C. Wright and Robert H. Widdicombe for Chicago 
& North Western Railway Co. 

R. V. Fletcher for Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

O. W. Dynes and J. N. Davis for Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Co. 

W. H. Bremner for Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
Co. 


J. G. Morrison for Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Co. 

W. F. Dickinson for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. 

R. B. Scott for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co. 

A. H. Lossow for Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co. : 

Report of the Commission. 
DANIELS, Commissioner: 

The tariffs under investigation in this proceeding 
were filed to become effective on various dates between 
April 30 and June 2, 1914, and were suspended by the 
Commission until Feb. 28, 1915. These tariffs propose 
an increase in the respondents’ rates for the interstate 
transportation of coke in carloads from St. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago, Waukegan and Peoria, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
other points to points in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
South Dakota. Commercial interests at St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Minn., hereinafter called the twin cities, and at 
Duluth, Shakopee and Hopkins, Minn., and the Iowa 
Board of Railroad Commissioners were protestants. The 
proposed increases in the rates from the several points 
of origin to the twin cities and Duluth, and from Chi- 
cago to certain points in Wisconsin west of Chippewa 
Falls, are uniformly 25 cents per net ton. To points in 
Iowa and South Dakota the proposed increases range 
from 5 cents to 25 cents per net ton, but there are points 
in those states and in parts of Minnesota to which the 
proposed rates, especially from Peoria, are lower than 
the present rates. 

The carload minimum named in the tariffs is 30,000 
pounds, but the traffic loads to an average carload weight 
of about 52,000 pounds. Coke is worth about $8 per net 
ton at the twin cities. Rates are stated in this report 
in dollars per net ton on the carload basis. 

The rate on coke between October, 1890, and October, 
1900, from Chicago to the twin cities was $2.50; on the 
latter date it was reduced to $2 and in 1902 to $1.60, at 
which figure, save for a period in 1904 and 1905, when 
the rate was $1.40, it has remained to the present time. 
It is now proposed to increase it to $1.85. From St. 
Louis to the twin cities both the present and the pro- 
posed rates are 25 cents higher than the rates from 
Chicago. 

Approximately 50,000 tons of coke are consumed an- 
nually at the twin cities; in the smaller towns of Minne- 
sota and at receiving points in the state of Wis- 
consin the consumption is comparatively light and much 
less than that of hard coal. From Chicago to the twin 
cities the rate on hard coal is $2, or 15 cents higher 
than the .proposed rate on coke. The average distance 
from Chicago and Milwaukee to the twin cities is 366.5 
miles, and for this distance the proposed raté on coke 
would produce earnings of about 5.05 mills per ton-mile, 
which compares favorably with earnings per ton-mile 
approved by the Commission in Coke Producers’ Assn. 
of Connellsville vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C., 125 (The 
Traffic World, June 21, 1913, p. 1348). The movement of 
coke in the territory involved in that case is much greater 
than in the territory here in question. In Iowa and South 
Dakota, as well as in other portions of this territory, the 
consumption of coke is light as compared with the con- 
sumption of coal. 

From Peoria to some of the points of destination 
named in the suspended tariffs no increases are pro- 
posed in the proportional rates, and to some points re- 
ductions of such rates are carried in the tariffs. Several 
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witnesses for respondents testified that these reductions 
were made to equalize the through rates from points east 
of the Illinois-Indiana state line via Peoria, Chicago and 
the Mississippi River crossings to the points of destina- 
tiong involved in this proceeding. 

The rate on coke from .Chicago to points on the 
Missouri River has been $2.55 since August, 1911, which 
is 5 cents higher than the rate on hard coal from and 
to the same points. The rates under investigation in 
this proceeding are in no case higher than the rates on 
hard coal from and to the same points. 

The Chicago & North Western, one of the respondents 
herein, showed its average car-mile earnings on coal and 
coke for the year 1912 to have been as follows: On 
hard coal, 18.29 cents for an average haul of 203 miles; 
on soft coal, 19.34 cents for an average haul of 133 miles, 
and on coke, 13.20 cents for an average haul of 170 miles. 
The record indicates that this relation of car-mile earn- 
ings as between the three commodities is fairly repre- 
sentative of the earnings of all the respondents. 

On behalf of commercial interests at Duluth the 
protestants contended that the present rates are, and the 
proposed rates would be, unduly discriminatory against 
Duluth in favor of the twin cities. The principal objec- 
tion raised by the Duluth interests is that the proposed 
rate to Duluth would yield a higher revenue per ton-mile 
than the proposed rate to the twin cities, although the 
distance to Duluth is greater. The lawfulness of the 
present relation of rates as between Duluth and the twin 
cities, however, is not passed upon in this proceeding. 
The question here is whether the proposed rates are just 
and reasonable. 

The respondents did not submit any direct evidence 
as to the reasonableness per se of the proposed increased 
rates to Duluth. They insist, however, that car-mile and 
ton-mile earnings which would result from the proposed 
rates to Duluth, when compared with car-mile and ton- 
mile earnings which would result from the proposed rates 
to the twin cities, show that the proposed rates to Duluth 
are reasonable and non-discriminatory. In other words, 
their contention is that if they have justified the pro- 
posed increase of 25 cents per ton to the twin cities, 
they have by the same evidence justified the proposed 
increase of 25 cents per ton to Duluth. It was not estab- 
lished, However, that there is such a relation between 
rates to the twin cities and rates to Duluth that proof 
of the reasonableness of the former is conclusive as to the 
reasonableness of the latter. 

The suspended tariffs propose to increase the rates 
on coke, not only to the twin cities and to Duluth, but 
to a large number of points in Iowa, Minnesota and South 
Dakota. The record shows that prior to the decision 
of the Commission in Anaconda Copper Mining Co. vs. 
Cc. & E. R. BR, 19 I. C. C., 592 (The Traffic World, Dec 
31, 1910, p. 982), the rate from the Connellsville region 
in Pennsylvania to Chicago was $2.35 per ton on coke 
for furnace use and $2.65 per ton on coke for foundry 
use. In the case cited the Commission condemned the 
maintenance of separate rates on this commodity, where- 
upon the carriers placed all the coke rates between these 
points on a $2.50 level. It is alleged that this made 
necessary an adjustment in the rates to points west of 
the Mississippi; and rates to the Missouri River were 
accordingly increased from $2.40 to $2.50 from Chicago, 
ind from $2.35 to $2.40 from Peoria. At that time the 
rates from Chicago and Peoria to interior Iowa territory 
and interior Minnesota territory were not increased. The 
result of this, it is testified, was that, as to these interior 
points, there was “no equalization of the rates.” Such 
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an increase will therefore result in an approximate equal- 
ization of the rates on coke from eastern points through 
Peoria and Chicago and the Mississippi River to the ter- 
ritory in question. 

The average distance from Chicago and Milwaukee 
to Duluth is about 422 miles, and the average ton-mile 
earnings on the traffic in question under the proposed 
rates would be about 5.33 mills, which would be higher 
than ton-mile earnings under the proposed rates to the 
twin cities, though the average distance to the latter 
points is considerably less. Nothing appears from the 
record that would justify greater ton-mile earnings for 
the longer distance to Duluth than for the shorter dis- 
tance to the twin cities. The difference between the pro- 
posed rates to Duluth and those to the twin cities is 40 
cents per ton, the proposed rate to Duluth being $2.25 
and to the twin cities $1.85. The difference between 
the existing rates is also 40 cents. The present rate to 
Duluth of $2 is 15 cents higher than the proposed rate 
to the twin cities. 

We have not mentioned all the rates involved in the 
investigation. The general situation is fairly presented 
by the ratés we have cited and by what has been said 
in respect thereto. We are of opinion and find that the 
proposed increased rates named in the suspended tariffs, 
except to Duluth, have been justified by respondents. 


‘We further find that the proposed increased rate to Duluth 


is unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds $2.15. An 
order will be entered requiring the cancellation of the 
proposed increased rates on coke from the points of 
origin here involved to Duluth; also the cancellation of 
such proposed increased rates.from the points of origin 
here involved to points intermediate to Duluth as would 
result in violations of the fourth section of the act. In 
other respects the orders of suspension will be vacated. 
Defendants will be permitted to file, upon 30 days’ notice 
to the Commission and the general public, tariffs con- 
taining rates on coke from the points here involved to 
Duluth not in excess of $2.15. 


ORDER. 

It is ordered, That the orders of the Commission 
heretofore entered in this proceeding suspending the op- 
eration of said schedules be, and they are hereby, vacated 
and set aside as of Feb. 28, 1915, except as provided in 
the next succeeding paragraph of this order. 

It is further ordered, That the carriers respondent 
herein and designated in said tariffs be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to cancel, on or before Feb. 
28, 1915, the rates, charges, regulations and practices con- 
tained in the schedules specified in said orders of sus- 
pension, to the extent that it is proposed by said schedules 
to increase the rates on coke in carloads from the sev- 
eral points of origin named in said schedules to Duluth, 
Minn., and to points intermediate to Duluth, as to which 
the proposed increased rates would involve violations of 
the fourth section of the act. 

And it is further Ordered, That a copy hereof be 
forthwith served upon the carriers respondent herein, 
parties to said schedules, and that a copy hereof be filed 
with said schedules in the office of the Commission. 


AURORA CASE DISMISSED 


CASE NO. 6587 (32 I. C. C., 547-550) 
FOX RIVER VALLEY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION VS. MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD CO.ET AL. 


Submitted June 22, 1914. Decided Jan. 11, 1915. 


Rates on classes and commodities to Aurora, Ill., and certain 
intermediate points from Trunk Line and Central Freight 
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Association territories found not to be werequenetite or 
unduly discriminatory. Complaint dismissed. 


Frank A. Larish and Herman Mueller for complain- 
ant. 

D. P. Connell for New York Central Lines, Penn- 
sylvania Co., Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway Co. and 
Vandalia Railroad Co. 

E. P. Bates for Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

R. H. Widdicombe and C. C. Wright for Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission. 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

The complainant is a corporation formed to promote 
the business interests of the cities of Aurora, Batavia, 
Geneva and St. Charles, all in the state of Illinois, and 
by its complaint it assails as unreasonable and unduly 
discriminatory the rates on classes and commodities 
from Trunk Line and Central Freight Association ter- 
ritories to the points named. Those points, together 
with Elgin, Ill., will be called in this report the Aurora 
group. 

Elgin and Aurora are the principal citles in that 
group. Elgin has a population of 25,976 and Aurora a 
population of 29,807. Aurora will be referred to as rep- 
resentative of the points in the group other than HEigin. 
Joliet and Peoria, Ill., are the points alleged to be unduly 
favored. Joliet has a population of 34,760 and Peoria a 
population of 75,000. Every line which reaches Elgin 
or Aurora from points east of Chicago is composed of 
two or more carriers, and traffic to those points moves 
via Chicago or Chicago junctions. Joliet is reached by 
the Michigan Central from points in Trunk Line and 
Central Freight Association territories, and traffic which 
moves to Joliet over that line does not move via Chi- 
cago. Peoria is reached by the Pennsylvania system and 
the New York Central system from those points. The 
distance to Aurora from New York is 35 miles greater 
than the distance to Chicago from the same point; to 
Joliet, 10 miles greater, and to Peoria, 93 miles greater. 
Elgin and Aurora are approximately equidistant from 
New York, and Aurora is 20 miles south of Elgin. Geneva 
and Batavia are intermediate from New York to Aurora, 
and S:. Charles is on a branch line three miles north 
of Geneva. For convenience these three points will be 
called.the intermediate points. 

The Aurora group takes in general from the points of 
origin referred to 107 per cent of the rates to Chicago, 
and Joliet has in general the same rates as Chicago. 
Rates to Peoria are 110 per cent of the Chicago rates. 
There are groups west and south of Peoria which take 
percentages of the Chicago rates varying from 112 to 120 
per cent. The history and basis of these percentage 
rates are stated in Springfield Commercial Asso. vs. P. 
R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C., 511 (The Traffic World, Dec. 27, 
1913, p. 1180). While the rates were originally based 
upon distance, the distance to each group as a whole 
or to some important point or points in the group was 
the distance considered. Aurora was originally in the 
110 per cent group, but in 1892 the rates on a few com- 
modities were reduced to the 104 per cent basis, and in 
1907 the rates on all classes and commodities to Aurora 
from the territories here involved were reduced to that 
basis. ‘To avoid violations of the long-and-short-haul 
clause of the fourth section of the act the rates to the 
intermediate points named were also reduced to the 104 
per cent basis. These were exceptions to the basis of 


110 per cent applying generally to the territory between 
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the Indiana-Illinois state line on the east and Peoria on 
the west. Aurora was taken out of the 110 per cent 
group through the influence of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, which insisted that Aurora should 
be given the same rates as Joliet. That carrier did ot 
reach Joliet, and hoped to.divert to Aurora a part of 
the traffic which then moved to Joliet. As a compromise, 
rates to Aurora via the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
were fixed at 104 per cent of Chicago rates, and the 
other lines met that competition. 

In Elgin Commercial Club vs. B. &' M. R. R., 28 I. 
C. C., 380 (The Traffic World, Nov. 22, 1913, p. 943), we 
held that Elgin, which was then in the 110 per cent 
group, ought to have the same rate as Aurora from 
Trunk Line and Central Freight Association territories, 
and ordered the removal of the undue discrimination 
which we found to exist in favor of Aurora. The claim 
made in the complaint in that case that the rates to 
Elgin were unreasonable was abandoned at the hearing, 
and relief was granted on the ground of discrimination 
alone. In removing the discrimination, in obedience to 
our order, the carriers made the rates to Aurora in gen- 
eral 107 per cent of the Chicago rates, and Elgin was 
placed on the same basis. There is no competent evi- 
dence in the record as to the volume of the traffic to 
Elgin, but the complainant claims that it is much less 
than that to Aurora and the intermediate points com- 
bined. 

The present class rates in cents per 100 pounds 
from New York to Chicago, Aurora, Joliet and Peoria, 
respectively, together with the old rates to Aurora, the 
difference between those rates and the present rates, 
the existing differences in favor of Joliet and Peoria, 
respectively, and the several distances are shown by the 
following table: 


Dis- 
Group. Class rates. tance, 
per cent. 2 4 5 6 miles. 
From 
New York to— 

Chicago .... 100 75 65 50 35 30 25 914 
POOR keene 100 75 65 50 35 30 25 924 
Aurora, new 107 80 70 54 37 32 27 949 
Aurora, old. 104 78 68 52 36 31 26 waa 

Increase .. 2 2 2 1 1 i: 
POOwG ..6--. 110 83 72 55 39 33 28 1.007 


Difference  be- 

tween Aurora 

and Joliet..... wie 5 5 4 2 2 2 
Difference _— be- 

tween Aurora 

and Peoria.... 3 2 1 2 1 1 


The etenes. een New York to Aurora is 104 per 
cent of that from New York to Chicago, and for that 
reason, it is argued by the complainant, that the rates 
to Aurora should be 104 per cent of the Chicago rates, 
but each point cannot be given rates which bear the 
exact proportion to the rates to Chicago which its dis- 
tance from New York bears to the distance to Chicago 
from New York. If that were done the percentage groups 
would be broken up entirely. 

In Springfield Commercial Asso. vs. P. R. R. Co., 
supra, the Commission did not hold that Peoria and 
Springfield should take the same rates from New York, 
although the distance is approximately the same to each 
point, but held that “if Peoria enjoys a rate of 110 per 
cent, that to Springfield should not exceed 113 per cent.” 

The complainant insists further that the method 
adopted by the carriers of removing the discrimination 
against Elgin resulted in discrimination against the 
Aurora group in favor of Peoria and Joliet, and for that 
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reason was unlawful. There is no claim that the rates 
to the Aurora group should be the same as to Joliet, but 
that they exceed the rates to Joliet by too great a per 
cent, and that the difference between Peoria and the 
Aurora group is not great enough. In every movement 
of traffic from points east of Chicago to points in the 
Aurora group an additional carrier enters into the haul 
west of Chicago, the connection at Chicago being over 
one of the belt lines. Joliet, however, is reached by 
one carrier which has a continuous line from points east 


of Chicago, and the other lines which serve Joliet meet. 


the rates of that carrier. 


The record does not show that there is any competi- 
tion between Joliet and any of the points in the Aurora 
group which would be substantially affected by the rates 
here involved. No shipper at Aurora testified as to the 
existence of competition of any kind with Joliet. A rep- 
resentative of one manufacturer at St. Charles testified 
that his company has competition at Joliet, but neither 
the extent of the competition nor the effect of the rates 
in question upon that competition appears. 


The percentage of Chicago rates which Peoria takes 
exceeds the percentage applicable to the Aurora group 
by only 3 per cent, although Peoria is 58 miles farther 
distant from New York. However, there is a one-line 
haul to Peoria from points east of Chicago, and it is 
located near the western border of the 110 per cent 
group. The difference between the rates to the Aurora 
group and the rates to Peoria is, of course, less in pro- 
portion to the difference in distance than the difference 
between the rates to the Aurora group and rates to 
nearer points in the 110 per cent group. 

One witness testified as to competition between 
Peoria and Batavia, but the effect of the rates here in 
question upon that competition does not appear. No 
other evidence as to competition with Peoria appears in 
the record. 

Upon consideration of the entire record, we think 
defendants have shown that the existing rates are rea- 
sonable and not unduly discriminatory. In reaching this 
conclusion we have given due weight to the fact urged 
by complainant that lower, rates to Aurora, Batavia, 
Geneva and St. Charles were maintained by the carriers 
for several years immediately prior to Feb. 1, 1914. 


It appears that the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad participates in rates from certain Ohio River 
crossings and other points in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory to Aurora which are higher than rates to 
Peoria, and it is claimed by the complainant that these 
differences in favor of Peoria have been increased in 
violation of an order of the Commission prohibiting any 
increase of existing discrimination pending the determina 
tion of the carriers’ application for relief from the fourth 
section as to the points involved. The carriers aver 
that the route via the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
through Aurora to Peoria is a circuitous one, and is not 
used, but it was announced by counsel for defendants 
upon the argument that the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
had declared its purpose to cancel its participation in 
the rates referred to, and that carrier will be expected 
to make such cancelation. 

An order dismissing the complaint will be entered. 


ORDER. 


It is ordered, That the complaint in this proceeding 
be, and it is hereby, dismissed. 
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RATES UP JANUARY 30 


Il. AND S, NO. 411 (32 I. C. C., 551-559) 
CLASS AND COMMODITY RATES TO SALT LAKE 
CITY, UTAH, AND OTHER POINTS. 


Submitted Nov. 5, 1914. Decided Jan. 19, 1915. 


Proposed class and commodity rates from Missouri River points 
and Mississippi River points, Chicago and intermediate ter- 
ritory on the one hand and Utah common points on the 
other found to have been justified and order of suspension 
vacated. 


S. H. Love, W. S. McCarthy, Ross Beason and John 
. Beck, Jr., for Traffic Bureau of Utah. 

J. H. Henderson for Iowa protestants. 

A. F. Versen for Business Men’s League of St; Louis. 

C. S. Bather for Rockford Manufacturers’ and Ship- 
pers’ Association and Emerson-Brantingham Implement 
Co. 

F. W. Maxwell for Denver Transportation Bureau. 

Martin Van Persyn for Wholesale Grocers’ Exchange 
of Chicago and Chicago Association of Commerce. 

J. A. Morgan for National Cooperage Association. 

H. A. Scandrett and George H. Smith for Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. and Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. 

J. G. McMurry and E. N. Clark for Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad Co. 

D. R. Lincoln for Missouri Pacific Railway Co. 

Traffic Service! Bureau of Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
Riverside Mills of Augusta, Ga. 

N. H. Loomis and P. S. Williams for respondents. 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


The present class rates, in both directions, and some 
210 commodity rates, westbound, as also a few eastbound, 
between Chicago, Mississippi River, Missouri River, and 
intermediate territory, on the one hand, and Utah com- 
mon points, on the other, were prescribed by this Com- 
mission in Commercial Club, Traffic Bureau of Salt Lake, 
Utah, vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 19 I. C. C., 218 (The Traf- 
fic World, Oct. 29, 1910, p. 618); 21 I. C. C., 400 (The 
Traffic World, Aug. 12; 1911, p. 327), hereinafter referred 
to as the Salt Lake case. They became effective Nov. 
15, 1911. 


The class rates are on the scale per 100 pounds, first 
class, of $2.45 from or to Chicago, $2.27 from or to Mis- 
sissippi River points, and $1.90 from or to Missouri River 
points. 


The commodity rates so prescribed attach to com- 
modity descriptions which follow in the main those in 
use to the Pacific coast. 


The respondents have filed their joint freight tariff, 
Trans-Missouri No. 20-H, I. C. C. No. 287, effective April 
1, 1914, revising the existing class and commodity struc- 
ture with general trend upward. Against these proposed 
rates protests have been lodged with us by representtives 
of Salt Lake City, Missouri River, Iowa, Mississippi River, 
and Chicago interets, as well as on behalf of a large num- 
ber of other eastern points which are affected. This 
tariff is under suspension in this proceeding until Jan. 
30, 1915. 

Upon petition of respondents the proposed rates on 
iron and steel articles were, by order of June 26, 1914, 
eliminated from this proceeding and transferred to an- 
other. 

The following table shows the relation of class rates 
in effect prior to Nov. 15, 1911, present rates and those 
proposed. In this report all rates are stated in cents per 
100 pounds. 
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TO UTAH COMMON POINTS. 


From— 1 2 3 a 5 
Missouri River points: 
rn Gin oS |. 40 6H Bors to 'nie nent 205 175 153 128 106 
SIE? 2 arth. aarp chon ee dw near 190 162 142 119 98 
NOUR i5'as hs tbc cagak dckicbe 200 170 150 126 100 
Mississippi River points: 
MUD 6, Feeds cet ese tiessebesss 265 220 188 155 128 
INS tigi bn oak whine tans 227 189 163 134 111 
EE 50 on Fan oes whe a0 ese 247 205 177 143 116 
Chicago: 
4. BBCP RET) APE Creel ee Peer 285 240 198 160 133 
ES Otis ced dav ides ec etka be 245 207 172 139 115 
NE 0a us ei s.09 bos Ob. Vere 265 223 185 149 121 
From— A B C D E 
Missouri River points: 
a band bc ceheietietas oe 106 83 75 50.5 42 
EL cu bawies sad Veu'r'e K05'0:0's 98 77 70 50 42 
RT aia in ue Sich bw dl e's Wipe 6 105 80 70 50 42 
Mississippi River points: 
NET Tie de aniractoes de coke 130.5 102.5 92 64 53 
Ee re re are 111 88 80 57 48 
PED. «sa :neddne e's COn4 © vee 6 120.5 94 81 59 49 
Chicago: F 
ART eee epee 138 110 97 69 58 
vic beets cecestPrssves 115 95 84 62 52 
pS re ee eee 128 101.5 86 64 54 


Utah and Montana common points are said to be 
competitive territories, with rate adjustments which have 
always been inter-related. The first class rate from Chi- 
cago to Montana common points is $2.65. Taking this 
as base, the respondents construct the proposed class 
scale as follows: 

They reduct from the Chicago-Montana rate of $2.65 
the differential of 65 cents between Chicago and Missouri 
River points, as fixed by the Commission on traffic mov- 
ing to Colorado in Colorado Mfrs. Assn. vs. A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C., 82 (The Traffic World, Aug. 9, 1913, 
p. 331); 29 I. C. C., 544 (The Traffic World, March 14, 
1914, p. 512), and thus arrive at $2 as the first class rate, 
Missouri River-Utah. The lower class rates on this $2 
scale are made by application of the following per- 


centages: 
COED etdlsss A dutiinwwees ae ay ie le a ie 
POPOMRARS ic vin crescscccers 100 85 75 65 50 55 40 35 25 21 


Subject, however, to observance of the St. Paul-Montana 
common point class rate as maximum. The class rates 
from and to the Mississippi River and Chicago, respec- 
tively, are then constructed by adding to these Missouri 
River-Utah rates, the Mississippi River and Chicago dif- 
ferentials over the Missouri River, as fixed or approved 
by the Commission in the Colorado Manufacturers’ case, 
supra. These differentials are: 

A o. + DBD Be 


CD bn 60d mann ocop dove 1 7 t 5 
Mississippi River ...... 47 35 27 20% 16 18 a a Se 
pe rr eee ee 65.53 36 25 20 241% 21 17 44 11 


The resulting sums constitute the class rates from or 
to these points, respectively, to or from Utah common 
points. But here, also, the Chicago-Montana rates are 
observed as maxima between Chicago and Utah. 

The class rates from Peoria, Ill., are fixed midway 
between the Chicago and the Mississippi River rates. 
Those from St. Paul, Minn., are transferred from the 
Chicago to the Mississippi River basis, thus observing the 
suggestions made in Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C., B. 
& Q. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C., 259 (The Traffic World, Jan. 
27, 1912, p. 130). Those from Duluth, Minn., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., are retained on the Chicago basis as at 
present. ; 

Class A rates are made higher than fifth class, as 
shown by the percentage table. This accords with our 
ruling in the Colorado Manufacturers’ case, supra. 

The present commodity rates, where not prescribed 
in the Salt Lake case, are those voluntarily established 
by respondents, subject to observance of two alternative 
clauses, one fixing the Spokane rate as maximum and the 
other fixing the Montana common point rate as maximum. 
The proposed tariff eliminates these clauses and 
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states the specific rate in each instance. It revises the 
descriptions and restores differential adjustments from 
different territories of origin in effect for many years 
prior to the order in the Salt Lake case, supra, by taking 
as base the proposed commodity rates from Chicago and 
adjusting with relation thereto the proposed rates from 
Mississippi River territery, Peoria, St. Paul, Mem- 
phis and Duluth. In this adjustment commodity 
rates from Chicago to Spokane and Montana common 
points still operate as maxima to Utah common points, 
_and rates from Missouri River territory are generally 
held at 80 per cent of the Chicago rate, following the 
relation prescribed in the Salt Lake case, supra. 

As thus proposed, many of the Chicago-Utah com- 
modity rates are less than the Chicago-Montana, and the 
Missouri River-Utah commodity rates are in most in- 
stances less than the St. Paul-Montana commodity rates. 
The commodity list, both in the existing and the proposed 
tariffs, is unusually large, due in part to the effect of 
water competition to the Pacific coast and the resulting 
need of commodity descriptions corresponding to those 
used by water competitors, and by transcontinental lines 
meeting that competition. The present commodity list 
is, as to rates, on a basis lower than that generally ob- 
taining in Western Classification territory. Rates to Utah 
common points from the Mississippi River and Missouri 
River territories were made on the basis of 96 per cent 
and 80 per cent, respectively, of the commodity rates. 
from Chicago. This gave to Utah rates relatively lower 
than to Kansas and Colorado, and actually lower than to 
Montana. 

It will be observed from the foregoing comparative 
table of prior, present and proposed class rates, that in 
some of the class rates no increase is sought. 

So also in commodity rates, increase is not without 
exception. Respondents estimate that of the commodities 
in question, 187 show increase, 158 reduction, and 68 
no change at all. But changes in descriptions and mix- 
tures make the comparison somewhat uncertain. The 
correctness of this estimate is challenged by protestants. 

The justification by respondents rests largely upon 
comparison of the proposed rates with those now in effect 
to Montana, Arizona, Nevada, Colorado and Kansas, and 
the bearing of the Pacific coast adjustment upon inter- 
mediate territory which is affected by operating condi- 
tions more severe than those obtaining east of Colorado 
common points. : 

Protestants. claim that the existing adjustment to 
Utah was fixed by the Commission after thorough inves- 
tigation and should not be disturbed; that rates to Mon- 
tana were not fixed by the Commission, and hence should 
not be taken as a basis for comparison; that the rate 
relation is not improved by the proposed adjustment; 
that the reductions uo not compensate for the increases; 
that these increases are not warranted by change in 
conditions or any showing that present rates are not 
remunerative; and that for these and other reasons re- 
spondents have failed to sustain the burden of proof 
imposed by statute. 

Much evidence was adduced in support of these and 
other contentions, but we shall content ourselves with 
reference to some of the more significant facts. 

The short-line distance from Chicago to Butte is 
1,512 miles, and to Salt Lake City, 1,528 miles. These 
destinations are fairly representative of the Montana and 
Utah common points, respectively... Between Chicago and 
Butte the highest elevation on any line is about 6,400 
feet. Between Chicago and.Salt Lake City the Union 
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Pacific rises to over 8,000 feet and the Denver & Rio 
Grande to over 10,000 feet in crossing the continental 
divide. Distance, grade and curvature are important ele- 
ments in cost of service, especially on mountain lines. 

Mention has been made of the relation between class 
rates to and from Montana and the proposed class rates 
to and from Utah. 

As to commodity rates, comparison of those proposed 
to Utah which show increases, with rates on the same 
commodities to Montana for equivalent hauls, discloses 
a lower average commodity rate to Utah. 

The Arizona comparison shows that Chicago-Phoenix 
class rates, fixed by the Commission in Maricopa County 
Commercial Club vs. S. F., P. & P. Ry. Co., 19 I. C. C., 257 
(The Traffic World, Dec. 2, 1910, p. 38), average 116.45 
per cent of the proposed Chicago-Utah class rates. The 
distance from Chicago to Phoenix is 115.3 per cent of 
the distance to Salt Lake City. 

The Nevada comparison is as to rates from Omaha. 
Class rates from that city to Elko and Winnemucca, Nev., 
were fixed by the Commission in Railroad Commission of 
Nevada vs. S. P. Co., 19 I. C. C., 238 (The Traffic World, 
July 2, 1910, p. 41). Their average is 122.6 per cent 
of the proposed class rates between Omaha and Utah. 
The average distance between Omaha and these Nevada 
points is 1,295 miles, or 124 per cent of the 1,037 miles 
between Omaha and Salt Lake City. 


It will be observed that the resulting per ton-mile 
earnings on the proposed class rates to Utah are less 
than to Arizona, although the distance is shorter, and 
very little higher than those to the more distant points 
in Nevada. 

Since our decision in the Salt Lake case, supra, class 
rates to and from Colorado points, and certain com- 
modity rates westbound to those points from Chicago, 
Mississippi River and Missouri River territory, as there 
defined, being the territories of origin- here involved, were 
prescribed by this Commission in the Colorado Manu- 
facturers’ case, supra. The haul to Colorado common 
points is a prairie haul; the further haul to Utah common 
points is a mountain haul. On the line of the Union 
Pacific the rise and fall west of Cheyenne, Wyo., which 
is in the Colorado common point group, is over twice 
that east of Cheyenne, despite an expenditure during 
recent years of over $10,000,000 in improvement of the line 
west; The other main line between Colorado and Utah 
common points, the Denver & Rio Grande, has also, and 
even more recently, expended millions in the improve- 
ment of its mountain road. On both lines the adverse 
mountain conditions compel higher operating expenses 
than on the prairie lines, because of decreased locomotive 
efficiency, necessity for helper service, constructive ‘mile- 
age and slower schedules, resulting in higher wages to 
train crews, increased inspection and repair of both 
track and equipment, and other exceptional conditions. 

The average class rate proposed between the terri- 
tories of origin involved and Utah is 169 per cent of 
the average class rate to and from Colorado, as so fixed 
by this Commission. The average distance to Utah is 166 
per cent of the average distance to Colorado. Similar 
comparisons made with respect to each main point of 
origin except Omaha, show similar results. It thus ap- 
pears that the Utah class rates are, on a distance basis, 
about 102. per cent of the Colorado class rates. 

Comparison of the proposed commodity rates to Utah, 
which show increases, with rates on the same commodi- 
ties to Colorado approved by us, disclose that as to either 
Chicago, Mississippi River, or Missouri’ River traffic, Utah 
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would have an average commodity rate which is lower on 
a per ton-mile basis than that to Colorado. The excess 
of such Utah commodity rates over the corresponding 
Colorado rates would be almost exactly 50 per cent. The 
present Commission-made Utah class rates exceed the 
present Commission-made Colorado class rates by almost 
60 per cent. ; 

The rule is well recognized that ordinarily the per 
ton-mile yield should decrease with distance. But this 
rule should find full application only where the conditions 
of haul are substantially similar, and where a prairie haul 
is compared with a mountain haul, as here, the general 
rule may well be qualified. 

Further justification of these proposed rates is to be 
found in the Colorado Manufacturers’ case, supra, and 
State of Kansas vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 27 I. C. C., 673 
(The Traffic World, July 26, 1913, p. 209), when read to- 
gether. In the Colorado case this Commission regarded 
it as obvious that the spread between the Kansas rates 
and the Utah rates was not sufficient to afford Colorado 
the relief to which it was entitled without seriously im- 
pairing the revenues of the carriers. They were con- 
fronted with the alternative of lowering the rates from 
Colorado common points to jobbing territory lying far- 
ther west or of increasing the rates to Utah. Adoption 
of this latter alternative has resulted in the filing of the 
tariff under suspension in this proceeding. 

Evidence adduced by merchants of Salt Lake City | 
shows that while Denver can job westward on the line 
of the Denver & Rio Grande toward Salt Lake City more 
than 500 miles, Salt Lake City can job east toward Denver 
on that line less than half that distance. But in the 
West a normal jobbing territory usually lies largely to 
the west of the jobbing point, and Salt Lake City in job- 
bing back east against Denver is under the handicap of 
a back haul. 

It is true, as urged by these merchants, that the 
proposed class rates to and from Utah show a higher 
percentage of lower to first than obtains in the class 
rates to and from Colorado. The illustrative table which 
follows gives these percentages to the points specified. 


COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGE RELATIONS OF LOWER 
CLASS RATES TO FIRST-CLASS RATES APPLYING 
FROM MISSOURI RIVER POINTS TO THE DESTINA- 
TIONS SHOWN. 


To— 
— City: 


Phoenix 
Reno 
Winnemucca 


To— 

Salt Lake City: 
Present 
Proposed 

Denver 

Phoenix 

Reno 3 , ‘ 

Winnemucca 41.6 33.2 31.5 


From this table it appears that Utah is fairly treated 


‘in this respect; indeed, the percentages proposed by the 


respondents in the new rates are, on the whole, slightly 
lower than the percentages in the rates now prevailing. 
These latter, and the Colorado rates as well, were pre- 
scribed or approved by the Commission. 

The objection is urged, and properly so, against the 
use of the Chicago-Montana rates as a measure of com- 
parison, because they are not the rates of this Commis- 
The rates which it is now proposed to increase 
were fixed by this Commission after long and exhaustive 
investigation. They were made effective only after thor- 
oug test and a fait ascertainment that they were non- 
confiscatory. It is elementary that Utah should not be 
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compelled to pay increased rates merely to relieve Colo- 
rado. Nor should it pay rates which are merely the 
outcome of a compromise between the carriers and the 
Colorado interests. But it would appear that Utah com- 
mon points, under the present adjustment, are really in 
a position of exceptional advantage, and we find it un- 
necessary to rely upon the Chicago-Montana comparison 
in reaching our conclusions. Those conclusions are dic- 
tated by the Colorado, Arizona and Nevada comparisons, 
as also by the comparison of conditions affecting cost of 
service and competition east of Colorado common points 
with such conditions west, and the application of the 
result of this latter comparison to our finding in the 
Colorado Manufacturers’ case, supra. While the fact that 
a proposed revision of general upward tendency will 
remove present inequalities as between competing points 
may not of itself prove the reasonableness of the increased 
rates, it is certainly entitled to serious consideration as 
tending thereto. 

The present rates to Utah were, as stated above, 
fixed in large part by this Commission; but it must also 
be remembered that we have since considered and fixed 
corresponding rates to Kansas and Colorado, and those 
rates have their bearing on the whole western adjust- 
ment. The statute itself, in giving to our rate orders 
a life of only two years, recognizes that conditions which 
determine reasonableness are subject to change. Even 
in the Salt Lake case we intimated that it was “perhaps 
probable that the effect of increased wages and increased 
cost of supplies will be more seriously felt in the future 
than it has been in the past.” Since the Salt Lake case 
the Union Pacific has voluntarily observed the rates there 
prescribed as maxima to points east, in accordance with 
the long-and-short-haul clause, and the Denver & Rio 
Grande, upon order of this Commission, has observed 
the Utah maxima on traffic to points east of Westwater, 
Utah. Grand Junction Chamber of Commerce vs. D. & 
R. G. R. R. Co., 23 I. C. C., 115 (The Traffic World, May 
18, 1912, p. 984). In the Salt Lake case we made it clear 
that the latter line should receive consideration in fixing 
rates, even though the other main line, the Union Pacific, 
was the short line, and therefore on the plane of first 
importance. The return earned by the Denver & Rio 
Grande on its property investment in recent years has 
been small. This the protestants do not deny, but they 
question the efficiency of its management. We find it 
unnecessary to consider this here. 

The record before us contains some evidence show- 
ing that under the proposed rates Rockford, Ill., together 
with other points in northern Illinois and some in south- 
ern Wisconsin, have been placed upon the Chicago basis, 
and it is urged that they should take the lower Peoria 
basis. We are not prepared to say that the showing 
by respondents in justification of group changes is over- 
come by the evidence of protestants on this point. 

The evidence before us does not reach every indi- 
vidual rate, or set of rates, in the suspended tariff, and 
those on iron and steel articles have been expressly re- 
served for consideration in another proceeding. 

The protestants who represent Iowa show that the 
proposed class and commodity rates do not preserve to 
interior Iowa points the zone basis prescribed by this 
Commission in Iowa State Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners vs. A. BE. R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C., 193 (The Traffic 
World, Aug. 16, 1913, p. 371), at 201. The respondents 
recognize the merit of this protest and say of record 
that whatever class rates this Commission finds to be 
justified between Missouri River points and Mississippi 
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River points, on the one hand, and Utah points, on the 
other, will be made the basis for such zone rates. 

It was also agreed of record that the respondents 
will make proper adjustments on the zone basis of the 
commodity rate structure in so far as the needs of in- 
terior Iowa demand. The Commission expects these 
Iowa rates to be adjusted immediately. 

Upon all the facts of record we are of opinion, and 
so find, that the respondents have sustained the burden 
of justifying the proposed tariff, subject to any revision 
which may become necessary through application of our 
Fourth Section Order No. 124, in City of Spokane vs. 
N. P. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 400 (The Traffic World, July 
29, 1911, p. 226), or any modification thereof, excepting, 
however, the proposed rates on iron and steel articles, 
which are reserved for consideration elsewhere, and the 
Iowa zone rates, which are to be adjusted as agreed of 
record. 

An order will be entered accordingly vacating the 
suspension, except as to the rates comprised in the iron 
and steel schedule, and effective Jan. 30, 1915. 





ORDER. 

It is ordered, That the orders of the Commission 
heretofore entered in this proceeding suspending the op- 
eration of said schedules be, and they are hereby, va- 
cated and set aside as of Jan. 30, 1915, except as regards 
said schedules stating rates on iron and steel articles. 

It is further ordered, That a copy hereof be forth- 
with served upon W. A. Poteet, agent, and upon the car- 
riers respondent herein, parties to said schedules, and 
that a copy hereof be filed with said schedule in the 
office of the Commission. 


CLAY INCREASES DENIED 


Il. & S. NO. 449 (32 I. C. C., 564-567) 
RATES ON CLAY FROM POINTS IN GEORGIA TO 
EASTERN POINTS 


Submitted Dec. 21, 1914. Decided Jan. 19, 1915. 
Proposed increased rates on clay in carload quantities from 
points in Georgia and South Carolina to New York, N. Y., 
Boston, Mass., and other eastern points found not justified. 


C. D. Drayton for Macon, Dublin & Savannah Rail- 


road Co.; Southern Railway Co.; Central of Georgia 
Railway Co., and Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah. 

D. R. Edgar for American Clay Co., Kaolin Mining 
Co., Georgia Kaolin Co. and Edgar Brothers Co. 

H. F. Iverson for Perkins-Goodwin Co. 

H. M. Miner for Miner-Edgar Co. 

Report of the Commission. 
CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

The proposed increased rates under investigation are 
on clay, crude or ground,in bags, barrels or casks, carload 
Minimum weight 50,000 pounds, from producing sections 
in Georgia and South Carolina to New York, N. Y., Bos- 
ton, Mass., and interior eastern points, via rail-and-water 
routes through Savannah, Ga., and Charleston, S. C., and 
are uniformly 28 cents per gross ton higher than the 
rates now in effect. The tariffs were filed to become 
effective May 1 and Aug. 3, 1914, and upon protests by 
various corporations engaged in the mining and shipping 
of clay, their operation was suspended until Feb. 28 and 
June 1, 1915, respectively. 

From points of origin in Georgia on the Central of 
Georgia and Macon, Dublin & Savannah railways the 
rail-and-water rates involved are applicable only via 
Savannah and the Ocean Steamship Co. The points of 
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origin on the lines of the former are in the vicinity of 
Macon, Ga., and are distant from Savannah from 162 to 
approximately 250 miles; those on the lines of the latter 
are between Dublin and Macon, and are distant from 
Savannah from 123 to 167 miles. The only other points 
of origin involved are Bath and Langley, S. C., 7 and 9 
miles, respectively, east of Augusta, Ga., on the Southern 
Railway, and Hephzibah, Ga. 14 miles southwest of 
Augusta on the Augusta Southern Railroad. From these 
three points, which are 131, 129 and 152 miles, respect- 
ively, from Charleston, the rail-and-water rates involved 
are applicable only via that port and the Clyde line. 


The present rail-and-water rates from the points of 
origin involved to either New York or Boston on clay in 
carloads, in bags or barrels, is $2.91 per gross ton, and 
the proposed rate is 28 cents higher, or $3.19. The rate 
of $2.91 has been in effect from the Central of Georgia 
and Macon, Dublin & Savannah points since 1904, at 
which time there was a reduction from $3.30 per gross 
ton to New York and $3.52 to Boston. In 1908 the rail- 
and-water rates from the mines on the Southern and 
Augusta Southern railways were $4.11 to New York and 
$4.64 per gross ton to Boston; in 1910 Boston was given 
the New York rate; and in 1912 the rate to both points 
was reduced to meet the rate in effect from mines on 
the Central of Georgia and. Macon, Dublin & Savannah 
railways. The last reduction was made, it is stated, 
only after much complaint from shippers, and resulted 
in a considerable reduction in the division of the Clyde 
line. Through rail-and-water rates on clay in casks are 
published only to the north Atlantic ports, and are 238 
cents per gross ton higher than rates on clay in bags or 
barrels. These rates do not include insurance. 


The basis of rail-water-and-rail rates on clay to in- 
terior eastern points is stated by respondents to be full 
combination on the ports, plus harbor charges. No 
wharfage or switching charges are made at New York 
for the reason that the local rates from that port apply 
from shipside, but at Boston there are loading charges 
of 1 cent per 100 pounds and switching charges of the 
same amount, equivalent to 45 cents per gross ton. It 
is not possible to verify this method of rate construction 
from the tariffs on file with this Commission for the 
reason that, while sixth-class rates are in effect on clay 
from the ports to interior points east of the Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh line, the arbitraries demanded from shipside 
generally amount to more than the sixth-class rates, 
plus the 45-cent charge referred to. This is shown by 
the following table: 


Arbitrary 
Distance beyond Sixth-class 
from shipside, rate from 
Boston, Boston, Boston, 

per gr. ton. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. $2.69 
Bennington, N. H. 2.69 
Cumberland Mills, 2.02 
East Walpole, Mass. .........-.. 1.79 
Fitchburg, Mass. t 2.46 
Lawrence, MASS. .....-++eeceeeeee 2.07 
Pepperell, Mass. ....--.+eeeeeeees f 2.02 
Worcester, Mass. . 1.79 


The all-rail rate from the points of origin involved 
to New York is $5.06 per gross ton. To Boston the all- 
rail rates are $5.64 from Bath, Langley and Hephzibah, 
and $5.74 from the Central of Georgia and Macon, Dub- 
lin & Savannah points. All of the points in the above 
statement take the same all-rail rates as Boston, as do 
a majority of the New England points named in the sus- 
pended tariffs; consequently as the distance from the 
ports increases the difference between the all-rail and 
the rail-water-and-rail rates decreases, It is proposed 
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to cancel the latter rates to points to which the 28-cent 
increase would make them higher than the all-rail rates. 


In March and April, 1914, the initial lines published 
tariffs, to which the suspended tariffs are supplements, 
revising ‘their rail-water-and-rail rates on clay to interior 
eastern points for the reason, as stated by respondents, 
that the then existing rates were in many cases lower 
than the combination on the ports, necessitating the 
absorption of a portion of the charges beyond the ports. 
Increases were also made in the all-rail rates. The fol- 
lowing rates are taken from tariffs of the Central of 
Georgia Railway and of E. H. Hinton, agent: 


1914 
1914 
rates, 


1, 
rail-wat- 


April 

all rail. 

April 1, 
rail-water-and 
rail. 

1914, all rail. 
er-and-rail. 
rail-water-and- 


Effective April 1, 
1914, 


Effective prior to 
Effective prior to 
Effective April 1 


Proposed 


wR 
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Bellows Falls, Vt. ....$5.60 
Bennington, N. 5.60 
Cumberland Mills, Me. 6.05 
East Walpole, Mass... 5.60 
Witenhureg, Mass. <..66) 6s 
Lawrence, Mass. ..... 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
*Canceled., 
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The all-rail rate from Bath, Langley and Hephzibah 
to the points named, as hereinbefore stated, is $5.64 per 
gross ton. 


The clay shipped by protestants is used largely in 


‘the manufacture of paper and moves principally to paper- 


manufacturing points in the interior; consequently prot- 
estants are interested in the port rates mainly as basing 
rates. The lines from the ports were not represented at 
the hearing, and the lines forming the rail and ocean 
routes from the Georgia and South Carolina points of 
origin involved to New York and Boston stated that they 
have no control over the arbitraries demanded from the 
ports, but receive out of the through rates on clay in all 
cases their full local rates to the ports. They contend 
that the present rates to the ports are not reasonably 
remunerative, especially in view of the generally in- 
creased cost of transportation, and that under them clay 
does not bear its proper share of such transportation 
expense. It is further stated that the present rates were 
not considered to be reasonably remunerative at the time 
they were established, but that the industry in Georgia 
was in its infancy and needed the encouragement of low 
rates, and the carriers were desirous of increasing their 
northbound tonnage. 

The commodities which constitute the bulk of the 
traffic of the Ocean Steamship Co. to interior eastern 
points are cotton, lumber, turpentine, rosin and cotton 
factory products, and comparison is made of the present 
and proposed rates on clay, which are equivalent to $2.60 
and $2.85 per net ton, respectively, with rates on severa) 
of these commodities. From McIntyre, Ga., the rail-and- 
water rates per net ton on upland (not sea island) cotton 
are equivalent to $12.70 to Boston and $11.70 to New 
York; on rosin, $4.50 to Boston and $4.30 to New York; 
and on lumber, $4.70 to Boston and $4.50 to New York. 
The value of none of these commodities except cotton 
is shown of record. The value of cotton under ordinary 
conditions is approximately $200 per ton, while that of 


clay averages about $4.50 per net ton. Comparison is 


also made with rates on clay from Leesburg, Quincy and 
Ellenton, Fla., 138, 189 and 236 miles distant, respect- 
ively, from the port of Jacksonville, Fla., of $3, $3.25 and 


/ 
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$3.75 per net ton, respectively to New York, and 25 cents 
higher to Boston, 

The actual distance by water from Savannah to New 
York is approximately 750 miles, but in prorating through 
rates the haul from either Savannah or Charleston to 
New York is generally considered by the carriers to be 
the equivalent of a rail haul of 250 miles. Between the 
south Atlantic ports named and Boston this constructive 
or prorating mileage is 300 miles. Using these mileages, 
the distances and ton-mile earnings from McIntyre, Ga., 
and Bath, S. C., are as follows: 


To New York. To Boston. 
From— Miles. Mills. Miles. Mills. 
PED ices ticredeeneee 412 3 462 5.6 
RS te Sine cuties ca bekeae es 381 6.8 431 6 


In Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co., 30 I. C. C., 597 (The Traffic World, July 11, 1914, p. 
64), the Commission prescribed a rate via the rail-and- 
water routes on pig iron from Birmingham, Ala., to Bos- 
ton of $4.25 per gross ton. The constructive mileage was 
726 miles and the ton-mile earnings, based thereon, 5.2 
mills. Birmingham is farther distant from the ports 
than the points of origin here involved, and consequently 
a greater percentage of the constructive mileage would 
be rail mileage to the ports. The value of pig iron was 
shown to fluctuate from $10 to $14 per ton. 

Upon consideration of all of the facts of record, we 
are of opinion, and find, that the respondents have not 
justified the proposed increased rates. An order will 
therefore be entered requiring the cancelation of the 
suspended tariffs and the maintenance of the present 
rates as maxima for a period of not less than two years. 





ORDER. 


It is ordered, That the carriers respondent herein 
and designated in said schedules be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to cancel, on or before Feb. 27, 
1915, the rates, charges, practices and regulations stated 
in the schedules specified in said orders of suspension. 

It is further ordered, That said carriers shall con- 
tinue in force and for a period of not less than two 
years from said Feb. 27, 1915, maintain and apply to the 
transportation of the traffic described in said schedules 
from the points of origin to the points of destination 
named in the schedules covered by said orders of sus- 
pension rates not in excess of those applicable on such 
traffic from said points of origin to said points of desti- 
nation over the routes therein named in effect on April 
27, 1914. 


MIXED CARLOAD COMMODITY RATES 


CASE NO. 6764 (32 I. C. C., 560-563) 
CUDAHY PACKING CO. VS ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 

CASE NO. 6764 (SUB-NO. 1) 
SAME VS. UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 
CASE NO. 6764 (SUB-NO. 2) 
SAME VS. ST. JOSEPH & GRAND ISLAND RAILWAY 
CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Aug. 10, 1914. Decided Jan. 19, 1915. 


Commodity rates for the transportation of packing-house prod- 
ucts in mixed carloads with fresh meat, from Wichita and 
Kansas City, Kan., South Omaha, Neb., and South St. 
Joseph, Mo., to Utah common points, found to be unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceed the fifth class rate. 
Case held open for proof of reparation claims, 


Cassoday, Butler, Lamb & Foster for complainant. 

Albert H. and Henry Veeder and Maurice Weigle for 
Swift & Co., intervener. 

H. A. Scandrett, L. T. Wilcox and R. A. Brown for 
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\ 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon Short Line Railroad 
Co. and St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

The Cudahy Packing Co., a corporation engaged in a 
live-stock and packing-house business, with plants at 
Wichita, Kan., Kansas City, Kan., and South Omaha, Neb., 
by complaints filed March 27, 1914, attacks as unreasonable 
the carload commodity rates charged by defendants for 
the transportation of packing-house products from the 
points named to Salt Lake City, Utah. Swift & Co. a 


‘corporation engaged in a similar business, with plants at 


South St. Joseph, Mo., Kansas City, Kan., and South Omaha, 
Neb., by petition of intervention filed at the hearing, at- 
tacks, on substantially similar grounds, the carload com- 
modity rates charged by defendants for the transportation 
of packing-house products from its plants to Salt Lake 
City, Ogden and Provo, Utah. The petitioners are here- 
inafter called complainants. They ask that reasonable 
rates be established for the future, and seek reparation 
on past shipmenfs. Rates are stated per 100 pounds. 

Numerous shipments are described in the proceedings, 
all of which are alleged to have moved after Nov. 1h 
1911. The shipments consisted of various kinds of pack- 
ing-house products, generally rated fifth class in the West- 
ern Classification, in mixed carloads with fresh meat, 
which is rated third class. No question is raised as to 
the rates charged on the fresh meat. On the packing- 
house products transportation charges were collected at 
a commodity rate of $1.06 on shipments that moved prior 
to Sept. 11, 1912, and at a commodity rate of $1.05 on 
shipments that-moved after that date. Complainants con- 
tend that these charges were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded charges that would have accrued at 
a rate not in excess of the fifth class rate of 98 cents in 
effect at the time, and reparation is asked on that basis. 

Prior to Nov. 15, 1911, the fifth class rate from and 
to the points in question was $1.06. Generally speaking, 
packing-house products in straight carloads were rated 
fifth class in the Western Classification. There was a 
commodity rate of $1.06 under which such products moved 
in mixed carloads, and in mixed carloads with fresh meat. 
In Commercial Club, Salt Lake City, vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., 19 I. C. C., 218 (The Traffic World, July 2, 1912, p. 25), 
hereinafter called the Salt Lake case, this Commission, 
by decision of June 7, 1910, required the carriers to reduce 
their class rates from and to the points to which the 
present controversy relates, and held that the fifth class 
rate should not exceed 98 cents. Reduced rates on certain 
commodities were also required. These rates were not 
established until Nov. 15, 1911. City of Spokane vs. N. P. 
Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 400, 427 (The Traffic World, July 29, 
1911, p. 226). 

Packing-house products in straight carloads are, gen- 
erally speaking, still rated fifth class in the Western 
Classiification. The tariff of Nov. 15, 1911, named a com- 
modity rate of $1.06 on 22 items of packing-house products 
in mixed carloads, and by a later tariff, effective Sept. 
1, 1912, this rate was reduced to $1.05. Under these com- 
modity tariffs mixed carloads of packing-house products 
and fresh meat were and are provided for at the carload 
rate on actual weight of each subject to a minimum charge 
not material here. The shipments in question were gov- 
erned by these tariffs. 

After the expiration of the Commission’s order in the 
Salt Lake case, the carriers filed a tariff intended to be- 
come effective April 1, 1914, wherein they proposed to 
increase the fifth class rate from 98 cents to $1. A 
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commodity rate of 98 cents on packing-house products in 
mixed carloads is also named in the tariff, but not to in- 
clude fresh meat. This tariff was suspended by order of 
the Commission in Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 411. The fifth class rate of 98 cents, under which 
packing-house products generally move in straight car- 
loads, and the commodity rate of $1.05, under which 
packing-house products move in mixed carloads, and 
in mixed carloads with fresh meat, as shown above, 
are therefore still in effect. It was testified by a 
witness for defendants that the commodity rate of 98 cents 
was due to a mistake in publishing the tariff, and that 
it was not the intention of the carriers to establish a 
commodity rate lower than the proposed fifth class rate. 

The commodity rate of $1.06 was not in issue in the 
Salt Lake case, and the carriers made no change in that 
rate when on Nov. 15, 1911, the fifth class rate was re- 
duced to 98 cents in compliance with the order of the 
Commission. The subsequent application of rates to Mon- 
tana common points as maxima to Utah common points 
brought about the reduction of this rate to $1.05. 

The record shows that packing-house products, with 
few exceptions, generally move under fifth class rates 
throughout Western Classification territory when in 
straight carloads. Of the 22 articles contained in what is 
known to the trade as the “packing-house products mix- 
ture,” only a few are rated higher than fifth class. 

The record also shows that after the decision in the 
Salt Lake case, complainants and other packers in the 
territory here involved requested the carriers to apply 
to packing-house products in straight or mixed carloads 
the general basis of fifth class rates, and that extended 
negotiations were carried on betwen the packers and the 
carriers on that subject. ~ 

The Western Classification does not provide for car- 
load mixtures of packing-house products ‘at fifth class 
rates, but it is the practice of many of the western car- 
riers to apply to these commodities in mixed carloads 
rates which do not exceed the fifth class rates. 

There is a commodity rate on packing-house products 
in mixed carloads from the Missouri River to Chicago of 
23.5 cents. The fifth class rate is 27 cents. -From the 
Missouri River to Colorado common points there is a com- 
modity rate of 47 cents, and the fifth class rate is the 
same. From the Missouri River to Texas common points 
there is a commodity rate of 60 cents, while the fifth class 
rate is 75 cents. As a general rule, the rates on packing- 
house products do not exceed fifth class, either in straight 
or mixed carloads. 


The defendants practically conceded that the reduction 
of the fifth class rate from $1.06 to 98 cents, with no 
reduction in the commodity rate of $1.06, resulted in an 
anomalous situation, and was probably the first instance 
where the western carriers published a commodity rate 
on packing-house products higher than the fifth class rate. 
They say in effect that if it had not been for “tariff 
complications,” not explained in the record, they would 
have published a commodity rate the same as the fifth 
class rate. It was in effect admitted that in view of the 
order in the Salt Lake case, the fifth class rate should 
have been made applicable to the shipments on which 
reparation is claimed in these proceedings, although it 
is insisted that the rates charged were not unreasonable, 
and that reparation should not be awarded. 

On the facts of record we are of the opinion and find 
that the charges collected were unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceeded charges that would have accrued 
at the fifth class rate in effect at the time the shipments 
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moved. We further find that the complainants have been 
damaged to the extent of the difference between the 
amounts paid by them, respectively, and amounts that 
would have accrued at the fifth class rate of 98 cents, and 
reparation will be awarded on that basis. The defend- 
ants will be required to establish and maintain for the 
future rates on packing-house products in mixed carloads 
and in mixed carloads with fresh meat from and to the 
points in question, under the terms and conditions men- 
tioned in their present tariffs, which shall not exceed the 
fifth class rate contemporaneously maintained by them 
from and to the same points. 

Complainants will each be expected to prepare a 
statement showing each shipment upon which reparation 
is claimed, the date and route of movement, weight, car 
number and initials, rate charged, charges paid, and the 
amount of reparation claimed. These statements should 
be submitted,: with the freight bills covering the same, to 
the defendants for verification by them. Upon receipt of 
statements so prepared by complainants and verified by 
defendants, together with the billing, the Commission will 
take the matter up with a view to the issuance of an 
order of reparation. 


ORDER 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendants, ac- 
cording as they participate in the transportation, be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to cease and desist 
on or before April 1, 1915, and thereafter to abstain from 
charging, demanding, collecting or receiving commodity 
rates for the transportation of packing-house products in 
mixed carloads, or in mixed carloads with fresh meat, 
from Wichita and Kansas City, Kan., South Omaha, Neb., 
and South St. Joseph, Mo., to Salt Lake City, Ogden 
and Provo, Utah, that are higher than the fifth class rates 
contemporaneously maintained by them from and to the 
above points, which commodity rates have been found in 
said report to have been relatively unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants, according 
as they participate in the transportation, be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before 
April 1, 1915, upon notice to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and to the general public by not less than 
30 days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed in 
section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and thereafter 
to maintain and apply to.the transportation of packing- 
house products in mixed carloads, or in mixed carloads 
with fresh meat, under the terms and conditions men- 
tioned in their present tariffs, from Wichita and Kansas 
City, Kan., South Omaha, Neb., and South St. Joseph, Mo., 
to Salt Lake City, Ogden and Provo, Utah, rates which 
shall not exceed the fifth class rates contemporaneously 
maintained by them from and to the same points, which 
relation of rates is found in said report to be reasonable. 

And it is further ordered, That this order shall con- 
tinue in force for a period of not less than two years 
from the date when it shall take effect. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CARRIER. 


The Crescent City Railway, William G. Henshaw, 
owner, has been incorporated into a stock company under 
the name of Riverside, Rialto & Pacific Railroad Co., 
beginning business as of Jan. 1, 1915. All reports and 
correspondence pertaining to accounting department, and 
remittances and drafts for freight and other indebtedness 
incurred after Dec, 31, 1914, should be addressed to W. B. 
Scott, auditor. 
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HALL NOMINATION CONFIRMED 





THE TRAFFIO SERVIOH NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washingten, D. O. 

The Senate confirmed Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Hall’s nomination at its night session, January 
26, by a vote of 38 to 13, days before action of any 
kind was expected. Those who voted against the con- 
firmation were Bristow, Clapp, Cummins, Kenyon, La 
Follette, Lane, Martine, Nelson, Norris, Page, Reed, 
Townsend and Vardaman—nine Republicans and four 
Democrats, the latter being Lane, Martine, Reed and 
Vardaman, 

Townsend and Cummins did most of the talking in 
the executive session, expanding a minority report made 
by them as members of the interstate commerce com- 
mittee, in which they denounced the supplement report 
on the 5 per cent case as being without warrant in law 
and an overturning of the American ideal of government 
by law as distinguished from a government of men exer- 
cising unlimited and unrestrained power. 

In his speech Senator Townsend of Michigan, who 
is one of the authors of. the reframed Act to regulate 
commerce, as passed in 1906, said that the reversal of 
the first decision in the 5 per cent case was due to 
“tampering,” which he indicated came from a man in 
a “high place” in the government. He said it was a 
case of tampering with one of the most important quasi- 
judicial bodies of the government. He added that politics 
was at the bottom of the whole thing. He said he had 
inquired of Commissioners why they had changed their 
decision, but his inquiries had met with evasion. 

The confidential minority report on Commissioner 
Hall’s nomination is said to assert that the decision 
marks the parting of the ways, and “if the wrong goes 
unrebuked the usefulness of the Commission is ended.” 
The report is said further to say that the Commission 
did not consider the justness and reasonableness of the 
rates proposed. The further language of the report is 
said to be as follows: 

“The substance of the decision is that the war has 
disturbed and diminished business in the United States, 
that its effect upon the net revenue of the railroads has 
been unfavorable and that there is danger that their 
credit will be impaired and the value of their securities 
in the markets of the world lessened. This decision over- 
turns all our ideals of a government of law as distin- 
guished from a government of men exercising unlimited 
and unrestrained power. If Congress were asked to give 
a commission the authority to regulate railroad rates 
upon the basis of this decision the whole country would 
stand aghast at the audacity of the proposal, and he 
who proposed it would be swept away by the indigna- 
tion of an angered people. 

“The suggestion is too preposterous to be seriously 
considered, and yet we have a commission that has dared 
to exercise this unwarranted authority. * * * Thereis 
no excellence of general character or virtue in private life 
sufficient to overcome so clear a dereliction in official 
duty.” 

Senators opposing the confirmation of Commissioner 
Hall, who had even gone so far as to prepare a minor- 
ity report setting forth the grounds of their opposition, 
on Monday began saying that the nomination would be 
confirmed after debate lasting possibly three days. Their 
report, an executive document, is based on two propo- 
sitions, namely, that there were no tariffs on file giving 
shippers statutory notice of what the carriers were ask- 
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ing for, and that, even if there was an understanding 
that an increase of 5 per cent was desired, the Commis- 
sion did not hold hearings on rates such as the law 
contemplates, and therefore the grant of the 5 per cent 
advance was illegal. 

Senator LaFollette is the leader in the fight. He 
believes that the Commission, in granting the five per 
cent increase, acted without authority, because there were 
not, as a physical fact, tariffs on file showing the desire 
of the carriers to make a five per cent advance. But 
in maintaining that position, he overlooks the fact that 
the Commission, on application of the carriers, formally 
reopened Docket No. 5860 and I. and S. No. 333, thereby 
restoring everything involved in them to the live docket. 
The five per cent tariffs, ordered to be canceled by the 
first decision in No. 5860 and I. and S. No. 333, were 
theoretically restored. If anybody had made the point 
that, as a matter of physical fact, the tariffs were not 
on file, it would have been the work of only a few hours 
to have made the restoration. 

As to the authority of the Commission to handle 
rates en bloc, the decision of the Supreme Court in I. 
and S. No. 124 (intermountain rates) is supposed to have 
settled the question as to whether the Commission must 
take up each particular rate and hold a hearing on it. 
The Commission and the court both pointed out that 
such a requirement would result in the nullification of 
the statute by requiring a physically impossible thing. 

Notwithstanding that decision, Senator LaFollette had 
a young man employed for days to go over the record 
to show that only five minutes were devoted to this, ten 
minutes to that, and no time at all to something else. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. OC 
January 26, in I. and S. No. 583, the Commission sus- 
pended from January 29 to May 29 item 215-A, supple- 
ment No. 8 to Gomph’s I. C. C. No. 160. Pacific Freight 
Bureau Exceptions to Western Classification provide for 
class E carload rating on fertilizers as described under 
heading of fertilizers in the Western Classification; also 
nitrate of soda, nitrate of lime, muriate of potash, sul- 
phate of potash and super-phosphates on interstate traffic. 
The suspended item restricts the application of class E 
rating on those commodities to intrastate traffic moving 
in California or in Arizona, Western Classification rating 
of fifth class to apply on interstate traffic. The present 
interstate rate on those commodities from San Francisco 
to Fresno, Cal., is $2.80 per net ton. The proposed fifth 
class rate is $6.20 per net ton. 


January 26, in I. and S. No. 519, the Commission fur- 
ther suspended from January 29 until July 29 schedules 
in the following tariffs: 


Chicago & Northwestern I. C. C. No. 2278; Chicago 
Great Western I. C. C. No. 3273; Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul I. C. C. No. 2103, Sup. 1 to I. C. GC. No. 2103; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific I C. C. No. A-1945; Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha I. C. C. No. A-1236; 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic (Mineral Range) I. C. C. 
No. 1397; Illinois Central (northern and western lines) 
I. C. C. No. A-4320; Minneapolis & St. Louis I. C. C. No. 
841; Oregon Short Line, Sup. No. 1 to I. C. GC. No. 1304: 
Batchelder I. C. C. No. 13; Blatterman, Sup. 3 to I. C. C. 
No. 39; Bronson, I. C. C. No. 2; Cooper, I. C. C. No. 36, 
Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 36; Davison, Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 
8; Donald, I. C. C. No. 4176;, Harvey and Durham, Sup, 
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2 to I. C. C. No. 31; McFarland, I. C. C. No. 4; Miles, Sup. 
4 to I. C. C. No. 52, I. C. C. No. 61; O’Conner, I. C. C. 
No. 43, Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 43, Sup. 4 to I. C. C. No. 43, 
and Siddall, I. C. C. No. 1. 

These schedules increase passenger fares from points 
on the Oregon Short Line via Salt Lake City or Ogden, 
Utah, and the Denver & Rio Grande by the cancellation 
of this route as to traffic moving to Denver and to points 
beyond Denver. Passenger fares in the opposite direc- 
tion are also affected. These schedules were originally 
suspended from October 1 and later dates until January 29. 

January 27, in I. and S. No. 525, the Commission fur- 
ther suspended from February 2 until August 2 schedules 
in supplement 15 to Southern Railway I. C. C. C-1463. 
The suspended schedules increase rates on bituminous 
coal, carloads, from mines in southern Illinois to Omaha, 
Neb., and to certain points grouping therewith, the op- 
eration of which was originally suspended from October 
5 until February 2. 

January 27, in I. and S. No. 526, the Commission fur- 
ther suspended from February 2 until August 2 items 
270-A and 271, supplement 17, to Countiss’s I. C. C. No. 
978. The suspended items change rates and regulations 
applicable to cotton from points in California and other 
western states, to points in Texas, East St. Louis, IIL, 
and other Mississippi River crossings, the operation of 
which was originally suspended from October 5 until 
February 2. 


HEARING ON SPOTTING CHARGES 


The hearings conducted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to car-spotting charges—I. & S. 435— 
began in Chicago Tuesday before Examiner Pattison, 
who took the place of Commissioner Harlan, who had 
been scheduled to conduct the hearing. The examiner 
announced that the Chicago hearing would cover only 
industrial plants in Indiana, Michigan and Illinois, and 
that further hearings had been arranged to be held in 
Cincinnati, February 3; Cleveland, February 6; Pitts- 
burgh, February 11; Boston, February 19, and New York, 
February 25. It was announced by the carriers that 
they .would not at the Chicago hearing introduce any 
testimony as to the fairness or reasonableness of the 
charge, but that such testimony would be offered later. 

Eugene Morris, chairman of the Central Freight As- 
sOciation, was the first witness put on the stand by the 
carriers. He told of a meeting of the association at 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission’s decision in 
the Industrial Railways case was discussed, and said 
that as a result of that decision it was decided to file 
spotting tariffs. Such tariffs, he said, were, so far as 
he knew, solely the outgrowth of the suggestions made in 
the Commission’s decision. The meeting, he said, was 
attended by perhaps 120 or 130 representatives of car- 
riers; it was representative of the roads in the associa- 
tion, and every road represented assented to the plan. 
He was requested to file later a list of those who were 
present, so that some of them might be summoned and 
interrogated, Mr. Morris having frequently declined to 
answer questions as to motives and reasons, on the 
ground that he was not qualified to speak and that the 
carriers must answer for themselves. 

Mr. Morris gave the following as the definition of 
spotting service adopted by the carriers: “Spotting 
service is the service beyond a reasonable convenient 
point of interchange between road haul or connecting 
carrier with industrial tracks (as defined elsewhere) and 
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includes (A) one placement of a loaded car which the 
road haul or connecting carrier has transported, or (B) 
the taking out of a loaded car from a particular location 
in the plant for transportation by road haul or connect- 
ing carrier.” 

industrial Tracks Defined. 


He went on to explain that the tracks of an indus- 
try which are made use of for an intramill service which 
is a part of the operation of a plant were considered 
industrial plant tracks. 

The spotting charge on the loaded car includes the 
handling of the empty car in the reverse direction. 

The charge for spotting service is 5% cents per ton 
of 2,000 pounds or fraction thereof, with a minimum 
charge of $2 a car. 

The spotting service, as thus defined, it is explained, 
should not be confused with intermill or intramill service 
of an industry. With respect to these services, the asso- 
ciation points out, the published tariff lawfully on file 
applies. 

Mr. Morris explained that the charge. for spotting 
would apply in the following typical cases: 

1. Upon tracks of industries where plant service 
has been performed by the industrial or plant facility 
having its own power and an allowance has heretofore 
been made therefor but canceled, and the connecting or road 
haul carrier may hereafter be called upon to perform 
such plant service, and it is practicable to do so. 

2. Upon tracks of industries upon which the engines 
of the road haul or connecting carrier and power of the 
plant have heretofore performed the service and divided 
the cost as between the plant and the carriers. 

3. Upon plant tracks in cases where two or more 
carriers reach an industry, and for operating reasons 
each carrier contributes a certain number of engines 
and prorates the actual cost. 


4. Industrial plant tracks upon which the engines 
of the road haul or connecting carrier have performed 
the service at their expense, or when one carrier has 
performed the service and divided the expense among 
two or more carriers reaching the tracks of the plant. 

It was explained that the charge is to be made 
regardless of who owns the industrial or plant tracks. 

The association further explains that the track or 
tracks of a plant or industry of a character that does 
not require an intraplant movement in its operation 
(the only service required being the mere placing and 
taking: out of loads and empties) which connect directly 
with a road haul or a connecting carrier are not to be 
considered for the time being industrial track or tracks, 
and for the present no charge will be made for spotting 
cars, 


The witness admitted that at the meeting there was 
discussion as to the amount of the proposed charge for 
spotting and as to the cost of the service. There was 
no intention that he knew of, he said, to establish a 
broader spotting. charge applying to all industries. He 
would not attempt an interpretation of the language 
used in defining spotting service. He said he could not 
answer as to whether it was proposed merely to make a 
charge for delivering a car on an industrial track or to 
make the charge for “spotting” the car at a particular 
warehouse or bin. No spotting tariffs had been filed 
affecting Chicago and St. Louis industries, he said, be- 
cause the western lines had not yet reached the point 
where they had decided what course to take. 

Superintendent George Le Boutillier of the Rich- 
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mond division of the Pennsylvania Railroad described 
the spotting charge as applied to the Kokomo (Ind.) 
Steel & Wire Co. He was closely questioned by Mr. 
Burchmore, Mr. Boyle and others, and answered ques- 
tions frankly. He said the spotting charge was applied 
only to industries where there was a system of plant 
tracks used and necessary in the process of manufac- 
turing the product. Asked why the line was drawn 
there, he said because the Commission in its Industrial 
Railway decision had indicated that it would be favor- 
ably disposed toward such tariffs. He said it was his 
understanding that later on the spotting charge was to 
be applied more generally. 

The fact that the Kokomo Steel & Wire Co. has a 
system of tracks used in the process of manufacturing 
its product, he said, was the reason why a spotting 
charge was applied there, and not at the plant of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., in the samé town of Kokomo, 
though, he said, as a matter of fact, the service cost 
more at the former plant because of the arrangement 
of the tracks. 

He said that if the Kokomo Steel & Wire Co. should 
decide to do its own switching his railroad would save 
over 50 per cent of the cost of delivering cars to the 
plant, though he said he had no actual figures as to the 
cost of the service. The cost per day of operating a 
switch engine, he said, was about $40. 

Asked whether, if the system of plant tracks at the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. were as large and as com- 
plicated as the system at the Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., 
there would be a charge for spotting, he said there would 
not; that the test was whether the tracks were used in 
the process of manufacture. 

He admitted that. the cost of delivering a car to a 
plant such as the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., or even to 
a team track, might, under certain conditions, be as 
great as in delivering it to the Kokomo Steel & Wire 
Co. plant, but met every question with his test of what 
the Commission had suggested in its decision. 


VALUATION OF LAND 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, . 


Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The question of how to value land owned, leased or 
otherwise controlled by a railroad will soon come before 
the Commission for decision. The fact that it was ap- 
proaching a crisis was indicated in the address made 
by Director Prouty to the National Association of Rail- 
way Commissioners last November. It was more clearly 
indicated in the discussion that followed. At that time 
the arguments indicated that among the state officials 
all schools of thought are fully represented. 

Conferences of a semi-formal character will probably 
be held in March, and in April formal discussions will 
probably take place before the whole Commission. Di- 
rector Prouty avoided expressing any opinion on any one 
of the half dozen or more vital questions that will have 
to be answered before the valuing of the various prop- 
erties is completed. 

Those bitterly opposed to allowing a public service 
corporation anything in the way of “unearned increment” 
are now making the point that the public land grant rail- 
roads do not own the lands granted to them by Congress 
to be used as rights-of-way. They point to a decision 
of the Supreme Court as settling the question, because 
the court held that the railroad in question had merely 
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been granted an easement over the public lands and 
that when the railroad ceased to use the land for that 
purpose, the title reverted to the government. 

On the theory that the land grant roads have no 
fee title to the land, it is contended that all capitalization 
based on the increase in the value of adjoining land is 
without merit and to be utterly disregarded, without con- 
sideration that the railroad might be deemed to have 
an equitable right to capitalize the money spent in the 
operation of the road to make it profitable. 

A much larger question, however, it is believed, will 
be the one arising from this state of facts: A given rail- 
road has outstanding stocks and bonds amounting to 
$41,000,000. The data gathered indicate that only $19,- 
000,000 was actually spent on the road. Query, how much 
is the road worth? 

Thus far, nearly all the theorists proceed on the 
assumption that if the promoters sell the bonds and stock 
for less than par, they are overcapitalizing. Generally 
it is also assumed that there is something crooked 
about such transactions. Few of them are willing to 
admit that the men who had money may have been in 
doubt as to whether such a road would pay. Therefore, to 
induce capital to invest in the scheme, some hope had 
to be held out to those having money of making more 
than an ordinary profit, because they were taking more 
than an ordinary chance of losing all they invested. 
Inasmuch as the road is now in the hands of a receiver, 
their chances of losing are excellent. 


The same, it is argued, may be said of those who 
invested money in the stocks and bonds of land grant 
roads, investing on the assumption that the lands granted 
by Congress were given in fee simple. Some of the origi- 
nal investors did lose, but those who bought the property 
bought all the title of those who lost and, theoretically, 
are entitled to any profits that may be made. 

The fact that these questions of valuation are coming 
up is indicated by Valuation Order No. 7, issued January 
23. That order requires every railroad to make a list, 
showing cost, title and everything else pertaining to lands 
owned and devoted to common carrier purposes. It also 
requires a similar schedule of lands owned or in which 
there is any interest, but not used for common carrier 
purposes. 

None of the lands granted by state or federal gov- 
ernment are to be covered in the schedules ofdered to 
be prepared, that exception indicating that, so far as the 
facts are concerned, there is to be a distinction between 
lands acquired in the ordinary way and those acquired 
by acts of Congress or state legislatures. 


CASES REOPENED OR DISMISSED. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has reopened 
Nos. 6109 and 7297, both Meeds Lumber Co. against the 


Alabama Central. It has denied the application of No. 
5133, Wells-Higman Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern et al. 

The Southern Railway Co. has been made an addi- 
tional party defendant in 7358, Hooker Lime Stone Co. 
vs. N. C. & St. L. 

The Commission has dismissed No. 7160, Colonial 
Salt Co. vs. P. R. R. et al.; No. 6918, S. F. Scattergood 
& Co. vs. P. R. R. et al.; No. 7272, Michigan Salt Associa- 
tion vs. Michigan Central et al.; No. 7204, Indiana Silo 
Co. vs. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis et al.; 
No. 3878, Davis Brothers Lumber Co. vs. C., R. I & P. 
et al.; No. 7473, J. T. Sundblom vs. Canadian Northern 
et al.; and No. 7343, MacClemons vs. C., B. & Q. 
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Who’s Who In Traffic 


By A. E. Heiss 


In his freshman year, Charles Elroy Townsend, junior 
senator from Michigan and member of the senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, was the champion wrestler 
at the University of Michigan. It took some work to 
attain that distinction, which might be taken for granted 
without the saying if it were not desired to point out 
that Charles Elroy has been doing 
right smart of wrestling since that 
time. He may not be the champion 
in the Senate, but it may be said 
without warrant for anyone penning 
a contradiction, that he is in the 
championship company. 

Mayhap there be those who 
doubt the wisdom of saying any- 
thing about Charles Elroy in con- 
nection with transportation. So 


American public life in the last ten 
years that it may be necessary to 
say that Townsend is one of the 
three men really responsible, in a 
legislative sense, for making the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
what it is—a governmental body of 
the first magnitude, inferior in real 
power to no other. ' 

Really what is known as the 
Hepburn law would be more accu- 
rately described as the Townsend 
law. It would come nearer the 
truth to call it the Esch law than 
to give it the name it really bears. 
The really accurate’ description 
would be the Esch-Townsend-Hep- 
burn law. Each of the trinity was 
needed to make possible the change 
in the law of 1887 to make the Com- 
mission a body of real power—a 
body endowed with the authority 
and duty of saying what would be 
a reasonable rate for the future, 
instead of merely advising the rail- 
roads as to what they should do, by 
way of amendment to their tariffs, 
to bring their rates within the test 
of justness, reasonableness and non- 
discrimination. 

By one of those quirks of fate 
in the history of legislation, Town- 
send, the Michigan man, who in his 
first term in Congress, jumped to the front in a big 
fight, has received little credit for what he then did. 
John Jacob Esch, who fought and wrestled with Town- 
send, is another victim of an unkind fate. Col. “Pete” 
Hepburn, who opposed what Townsend and Esch pro- 
posed, fought for and finally made Hepburn accept, has 
his name attached to a statute which he opposed in 
committee and supported, after it was reported out of 
committee, in a perfunctory sort of way. 

But Townsend, whose head looks like a well-worn 
billiard ball to the eyes of a nearsighted man sitting 
in the Senate gallery, has prevailed in his political 





(Photo by Harris & Ewing) 
SENATOR CHARLES E, TOWNSEND. 


wrestling, notwithstanding the fact that his name is 
practically unknown in connection with the statute that 
has made railroad regulation something more than a 
mouth-filling combination. Elected a member of the 
House in 1904, he introduced a bill giving the Commis- 
sion the authority to prescribe rates for the future at 
the first session of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress in the early winter of 
1905. About the same’ time John 
Jacob Esch was pressing a bill of 
like character. Esch had been in 
Congress for two terms and knew 
more about the ways of legislation 
than the newcomer from Michigan. 
Townsend and Esch pooled their 
strength. Both were members of 
the interstate and foreign commerce 
committee. Townsend had become 
interested in the question of rail- 
road rates and regulation by reason 
of the fact that he was attorney 
for the tax commission of Michigan. 
He had had many a _ wrestling 
match with the old-fashioned rail- 
road. man and railroad lawyer, 
neither of whom would admit, when 
in his right mind, that the public 
had any real right to meddle in the 
“private affairs of a private corpo- 
ration.” 

The legislative youngsters—for 
they were young in years and much 
younger in legislative experience 
than Colonel Hepburn, chairman of 
their committee—got behind a con- 
solidation of the Esch and Town- 
send bills and pressed it upon the 
attention of their colleagues with 
persistence. They were willing to 
argue the .question from first 
principles up, down and cressways. 
They had to do that. They had to 
spend hours and days upon the 
basic proposition that Congress has 
the power to prescribe rates at 
whatever figure pleased it so long 
as there was no confiscation, be- 
cause there were men in Congress 
who denied the accuracy of such an 
assertion. , 

Patience, however, is one of the 
things Townsend always has had in abundance. He is a 
big, rawboned man, just now beginning to tdke on.a 
little weight, as befits a citizen who will soon be fifty- 
nine years old. Getting results is another one of the 
things he has always held to be worth while, even if 
the getting required the sacrifice of what a vain man 
might hold to be his dignity and a proper respect for 
himself. . 

After weeks of fighting back and forth in the com- 
mittee, with things getting mighty uncomfortable for 
Chairman Hepburn, Townsend, with the consent of Esch, 
proposed that the HEsch-Townsend bill, changed in three 
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non-essentials by Colonel Hepburn, should be reintroduced 
by Colonel Hepburn. The Iowan, against whom hard 
words were being hurled by those who believed in real 
regulation, accepted the invitation to reintroduce the bill 
and give it his name. Incidentally, also, the chairman 
agreed to report the bill favorably. Esch and Townsend 
were not at all impressed with the arguments put forth 
by their admirers that they insist upon having the bill 
reported as they had agreed upon it and bearing their 
names. They wanted action, and they got it, by allow- 
ing Colonel Hepburn to make it his bill, at such a small 
expense—amendment in three unimportant particulars. 
Four times after that his constituents returned 
“Charlie” Townsend, and then he came to the Senate. 
He went into a primary with Julius Cesar Burrows in 
1910 and defeated the veteran by a decided majority, and 
the legislature carried out the wishes of the voters. 
Townsend is one of the large number of men in pub- 
lic life who have come up from the bitterest poverty to 
high station in public service. Everything he has ever 
acquired, including one year in the University of Michi- 
gan, came by his own exertions. The physical power that 
enabled him to be the champion of wrestling in the uni- 
versity was the outcome of the hardest sort of physical 


labor. 


RATES ON IRON ORE 


THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 
Colorado. Building, Washington, D. CO. 

The Commission, by means of data to be furnished by 
rail carriers, is going to have a look at the whole subject 
of rates on iron ore from Lake Erie ports to furnaces in 
Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. The data are to 
be furnished by February 28 as part of the record in docket 
No. 6210. The questions were Jan, 21 distributed to roads 
concerned. If any of the facts called for cannot be fur- 
nished by the end of February the carrier unable to do 
so is to notify Secretary McGinty of that fact, in writing. 

Six sets of figures are to be supplied, bound, and in 
such form that ordinary reading will give a view of the 
inter-corporate relations, if any, and the facts, if the offi- 
cers of any of the ore-carrying roads are interested in the 
dock or terminal companies that handle the ore from the 
vessels to the docks and thence to the railroad cars. The 
record is to cover the.six years from Jan. 1, 1909, to Dec. 
31, 1914. 

The respondents are to give the names of the com- 
panies, their officers, the tariffs that have been in effect, 
the number of tons carried from each port, the destina- 
tions and whether the ore went direct from the vessels to 
the cars or first from the vessels to the docks and then 
to the cars. 

In addition there are to be maps showing the parts of 
the railroads devoted to carrying ore, the ore docks and, 
in fact, all the facilities employed in the business. In 
addition to that, the number of tons carried, the revenues 
from all freight and then from iron ore are to be supplied 
so as to enable the Commission to understand what pro- 
portion of the business and the revenues is iron ore. 

The blue prints and maps are to show assembling 
yards, terminals and be accompanied by a statement show- 
ing the method of operating the various parts of the plants 
devoted to ore carrying. 

The part that will probably attract most attention is 
carried in the last question, No. 9, which consists of three 
parts. The three parts require the following facts for the 
period from May 1, 1912, to Dec, 31, 1914: 
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Whether the respondent carrier or any of its officers 
or directors owned, directly or indirectly, through lease or 
otherwise, all or any part of the iron-ore docks, including 
the machinery for handling the ore, and if so, give the 
particulars as to docks and ownership or interest. 


Whether the ore docks have been owned or leased by 
the carrier; whether they have been operated directly 
or leased or sub-let for operation by other parties. 


Whether any respondent carrier owned, leased or had 
any interest in any iron-ore dock which was not operated 
during the whole period by it directly—that is by its own 
employes who received daily wages or stated monthly 
salaries. If arrangements for operation were made with 
other persons, all the contracts, agreements and so forth 
with regard to such contracts or agreements are to be 
given. 

The last question is directed at the reports and ru- 
mors that the big consumers of ore, by means of arrange- 
ments as. to terminals and docks, have had an advan- 
tage over smaller consumers—bluntly, that the steel cor- 
poration and other big consumers have been getting some- 


thing from the railroads that was not given to all other . 


consumers of iron ore. 





SUPREME COURT DECISION 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. OC. 

The Supreme Court Jan. 25, it is believed, finally dis- 
posed of the case of Ephriam Simon against the Southern 
by affirming the decision of the Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit. The case, in one form or another, has been 
pending for ten years and was made possible by a statute 
of Louisiana which provides that when a plaintiff or com- 
plainant, as-the fact may be, cannot get service or sum- 
mons on a foreign corporation doing business in that 
state, summons may be made upon the secretary of state. 


Simon was injured while riding on a Southern train 
near Selma, Ala. When he got to his home in New Orleans, 
he filed a suit for damages, claiming something more than 
$13,000 for loss of profits, etc. The summons was served 
on the assistant secretary of state. Judgment was taken 
in default for the whole amount. When the Southern 
learned about the suit, it removed it to the federal court. 


The plaintiff relied upon the statute of 1793, which forbids 


the staying of actions in state courts by injunctions in 
federal courts. The federal court, however, issued an in- 
junction. From that an appeal was taken. The injunction 
forbade Simon to undertake to enforce the writ of execution 
obtained in the state court. He ignored it, was sent to 
jail for contempt. He tried habeas corpus, but the Supreme 
Court upheld the refusal to grant such a writ. 


The Southern alleged fraud in the obtaining of the 
judgment. The federal court took cognizance of the fact 
that the service had been made on the assistant secretary 
pf state instead of the secretary of state, as provided by 
the statute. 

The Supreme Court refused to decide any of those 
questions. It simply observéd that no statute of Louisiana 
can give a Louisiana court jurisdiction over a cause of 
action arising in Alabama. 


The decision is of interest to all corporations doing 
business in states other than the ones in which they were 
incorporated. The court indicates that such a statute can 
refer only to causes of action arising in the territory of 
the state that enacted it. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch With the 
Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


CO-OPERATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Recently we have been hearing much of the neces- 
sity of co-operation between the carriers and the public. 
Much has been said and written upon the subject by 
various people. The address of Mr. H. G. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Traffic League and traffic 
commissioner of the Traffic Bureau, the Toledo Chamber 
of Commerce, made before the meeting of the National 
League of Commission Merchants, contains a great deal 
of food for thought along these lines. He has shown in 
a very excellent way the necessity of co-operation be- 
tween carriers and shippers in large matters like the 
recent 5 per cent increase, but in the long run the neces- 
sity of co-operation between representatives of the indu;- 
trial concerns and representatives of the carriers in the 
adjustment of everyday matters of minor importance 
must not be overlooked. 

The writer was for some little time connected with 
one oft the largest corporations in the United State oper- 
ating both elevated and surface lines in a large city. 
This corporation, like many other public service corpora- 
tions, was subject to much criticism at the hands of the 
press, especially that part of the press which was in- 
clined toward sensationalism. In many cases the criti- 
cism of the public and of the press was directed at con- 
ditions over which the company had no control, but 
without knowledge of operating matters on the part of 
those who made the criticisms, they appeared as cases 
of inefficient operation or lack of regard for the inter- 
ests of the public. A fuller knowledge of the matters 
involved would often have saved the criticisms, as, in 
many cases, the criticisms were taken up by level- 
headed and fair-minded people, who acted only upon the 
information which they had. 


What applied in this case is often the underlying 
trouble between the shippers and carriers in the trans- 
action of their everyday business. The shipper’s car is 
seemingly unreasonably delayed, the freight claim is not 
paid, the car not furnished .or many other serious causes 
for complaint arise. Without explanation these occur- 
rences would make trouble; with a satisfactory explana- 
tion, a fair-minded industrial man will be satisfied. 

Where the shipper is located at a distance from the 
general office of the railroad, and sees outside repre- 
sentatives of the carriers only occasionally, co-operation 
must largely be secured through the local agent and 
through correspondence emanating from the office against 
which the shipper may otherwise feel he has a grievance. 
A frank statement that a mistake was made from some- 
one charged with responsibility for some matter in which 
the shipper is interested will often save the hard feeling 
which would arise from receiving no explanation. The 
sirides made by the carriers in this direction are un- 
questionably partly responsible for the better feeling 
which has developed between carriers and shippers within 
the last few years. 

In cities of any size, we now find the greatest agency 


of better feeling between representatives of the carriers 
and of the shippers in the traffic organizations known 
as traffic clubs, traffic associations, transportation associ- 
ations, etc. Many a difficulty which formerly developed 
into bulky files of correspondence, containing much hard 
feeling and abusive language, is now settled by the rep- 
resentative of the traffic department, the general freight 
agent, the commercial agent, or soliciting agent meeting 
the industrial traffic managers at their organizations’ 
meetings. The railroad traffic officer, after a few minutes 
of investigation in his office the morning after the meet- 
ing, is able to put his finger upon the source of the in- 
dustrial man’s complaint, and by phone to adjust the 
matter, without a letter of any kind being written by 
either party. ' 

The gain to all concerned by this method of co-op- 
erative work between the carriers and industrial men 
cannot be overestimated. By such working together the 
shipper need not sacrifice a single right nor need the 
railroad men concede anything to the industrial man to 
which he is not entitled. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that this better feeling may continue to grow in the 
future as it has in the past, and many of our most 
difficult transportation problems will then be solved. 

Chicago, Ill., Jan. 27, 1915. Asa Colton. 


REFRIGERATOR TRAFFIC 


Editor THE TRAFFIC WORLD: 


During the last decade a general industrial and agri- 
cultural awakening has been in progress throughout the 
entire country, and there is no branch of business that 
has grown any more than refrigerator traffic. 

Of late years the growers, shippers, buyers and car- 
riers have been engaged in a study of the behavior of the 
various perishable commodities while in storage and in 
transit under refrigeration or ventilation, the primary 
object for which this work has been undertaken being 
to determine the defects in the present method of growing, 
packing, storing, transporting and marketing, in order 
that the condition be improved upon, thereby enlarging 
the distributing market territory and lengthening the mar- 
keting season, with .ess hazard to the carriers and owners 
of shipments. 

The five principal facts that should be considered in 
handling perishable shipments of fruits and vegetables are: 

First—Pick the fruit when it is ripe, full grown, well 
colored, but still very firm.’ 

Second—Place at once in the shade and remove as 
soon as possible to the coolest available location. 

Third—Avoid all unnecessary delay in grading, pack- 
ing and place fruit in cold storage or in cold cars, for 
transportation as soon as possible. Any delay in placing 
fruit in cold storage, after picking, furthers the ripening 
of the fruit and develops disease. 

Fourth—Grade carefully and ship only the best fruit, 
which should be sound and free from skin punctures, 
bruises, disease infections and insect injuries. 

Fifth—In all stages avoid rough and careless handling. 
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The carriers should realize the importance of having 
fruits and vegetables arrive at market in good condition 
and of having them remain sound while in the hands of 
jobbers and retail dealers. Carriers are frequently of the 
opinion that their interest in the condition of the ship- 
ment does not extend beyond the decay or loss on arrival 
and delivery to consignee. In their opinion, any decay 
which results after shipment is delivered is the con- 
signee’s loss. This impression is erroneous, for the decay 
that develops after shipment is delivered is an indircet 
loss to both shippers and carriers, while it is a fact that 
the carriers make no cash allowance ‘for decay as loss 
accruing after delivery. 

Fruit which fails to remain in good condition loses its 
reputation, does not command high prices, and is the 
poorest kind of advertisement for the producing territory, 
resulting in the buyers seeking other markets, which, in 
time, reduces tonnage. 


Cooling Fruit Before Shipment. 


The principal object of cooling fruit before shipment 
is to quickly retard the ripening process and the develop- 
ment of decay, and to equalize the temperature in the 
car while in transit. In ordinary shipments under re- 
frigeration, the fruit is loaded in a warm condition. It 
requires from 24 to 48 hours after the fruit is loaded 
before the temperature of the fruit itself is reduced to 
a degree of cold that will retard ripening and decay. 
The ripening springs forward with unusual rapidity as 
soon as the fruit is picked and, as the air of the car is 
moist from the transpiration of the fruits, the conditions 
are favorable for the rapid development of decay. 

In a refrigerator car the fruit is cooled by a slow 
gravity circulation of air (or should be) from the ice 
bunkers. The temperature of the air as it leaves the 
bunkers may fall as low as 34 degrees Fahr. It is warmed 
by the contact with the fruit and grows warmer as it 
ascends and re-enters the ice bunkers. The temperature 
in the top of the car is several degrees warmer than at 
the bottom during the first 24 or 48 hours in transit, but 
with first-class equipment, so constructed as to properly 
produce and hold refrigeration and proper icing, this dif- 
ference gradually grows less as the fruit becomes colder. 

These are the fundamental difficulties in the present 
handling of refrigerator traffic. They limit the distribu- 
tion of fruits and vegetables to the area over which the 
top tiers of packages can be safely shipped, thereby pre- 
venting the development of the most distant domestic and 
foreign markets. They make it necessary to have sum- 
mer fruits and vegetables prematured to provide against 
the ripening that takes place in transit, thereby placing 
large quantities of overripe, flavorless peaches and other 
such fruits before the consumer... — 


Refrigeration of Citrus Fruit. 


The foregoing will not apply to shipments of oranges 
under ordinary methods of refrigeration. The ripening 
process in citrus fruits proceeds so slowly and is of 
such a nature that it is not necessary to ice in transit 
to retard the ripening, even with ripe fruit in warm 
weather. Citrus fruits are iced primarily to retard the 
development of decay, and, secondly, to retain the fresh 
appearance of the fruit on arrival at market, by prevent- 
ing undue evaporation from the skin. 

A carload of oranges under refrigeration cools down 
very slowly, as each orange is insulated in paper wrap- 
pers. The loose ends of the wrappers make a layer of 
paper between each row of oranges and the fruit is 
packed so firmly that this prevents a free circulation of 
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air around the fruit. The cooling is accomplished by the 
conduction of heat from orange to orange, and to the air 
around the package. In warm weather a car of this fruit 
is often en route from 48 to 96 hours before the tem- 
perature of the fruit itself falls to 50 degrees Fahr. 

The fruit, therefore, may decay during the first 48 
to 96 hours if it has been handled in such a manner as 
to make it susceptible to decay, especially if it is not 
packed promptly after picking. If it is shipped promptly 
it does not decay excessively in warm weather. The 
icing of this class of fruit retards decay temporarily and 
transfers the loss to the consignee and carriers. Refrig- 
eration does not affect the shipping quality, except in 
general appearance or the keeping quality of sound or- 
anges, but it is the means of overcoming for the time 
being the bad effects of handling the fruit improperly in 
the groves and packing houses. 

Peaches—The results of tests indicate that this fruit is 
not well adapted to cold storage; in fact, it is not at all 
available for this purpose unless handled very carefully. 
With such handling it may be kept from two to three 
weeks. 

Present methods of packing are far too crude for 
the exacting requirements of cold storage. One U. S. 
experiment station declares that fully 95 per cent of the 
peaches that are placed on the market are roughly han- 
dled, either in the orchards or in transit, and are unsafe 
to be put in storage for a few days. 

Peaches have been found to be more delicate than 
the majority of the summer fruits, and any delay in 
placing them in cold storage or cold cars for transporta- 
tion, or any rough handling after picking will greatly im- 
pair their keeping quality. 


Cold Storage of Fruits. 


Many fruit growers have made tests of storing fruit 
as a practical means for preserving, but with widely vary- 
ing results. A series of experiments on the subject which 
were designed to determine, or at least throw more light 
on the question of what kinds of fruits can be stored 
with safety, the best methods of handling fruits designed 
for storage, the best package and methods for shipping, 
the length of time fruit will keep in storage, the proper 
temperature for keeping the different kinds of fruit and 
management of same while in cold storage. 


In order to be successful in storing and transporting 
summer fruits, the requisite conditions of ventilation and 
temperature must be carefully observed. Air should be 
freely admitted to every part of the package, cooling 
should be gradual and should be done before shipping, if 
possible; when once cooled the temperature should never 
be allowed to rise again or permitted to vary. For main- 
taining a low and even temperature during transporta- 
tion, refrigerator cars are indispensable. They should be 
iced several hours before loading, in order to have them 
at the proper temperature. The cars should be air-tight 
except when moving under ventilation. 


Equipment—The present day refrigerator car is only 
partly efficient during extreme weather. There are many 
types of such cars with varying insulation, but none are 
able to withstand the cold for any considerable length 
of time without the use of artificial heat, just as they 
are unable to keep the contents cool in hot weather 
without being properly reiced. It follows then that un- 
der ordinary conditions, during cold weather, fruit which 
has been cooled by the use of ice during the early part 
of the trip from Florida, southern California, southern 
Texas, lower Mississippi Valley and Gulf coast points 
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will be more liable to injury from freezing than fruit 
which has not been cooled before it is subjected to ex- 
tremely cool weather. The appreciation of this point is 
of great importance in discussing the handling of re- 
frigerator traffic from territories above mentioned, as a 
large per cent of the crop maves during periods of ex- 
cessive cold weather in the North, while the temperature 
may be sufficient to warrant the use of ice during the 
first 24 to 48 hours en route. 

The following factors should be considered in deter- 
mning the efficency of the present-day refrgerator equp- 
ment: 

First—Direct leakage of air, depending on car con- 
struction, and subject to variation in each car. 

Second—Grade of insulation with reference to its ca- 
pacity for the transmission of heat. Cars certainly differ 
in this respect. , 

Third—Temperature range between the inside and 
outside of car. Heat, as water, tends to seek its level, 
and the greater the difference in level the more rapid the 
flow. : 

Fourth—Velocity of air passing over the exposed out- 
side of car materially affects heat transmission. 

The following are some of the most important things 
which shippers and carriers might consider from a prac- 
tical standpoint: 

Temperature desired, 

Weather conditions. 

Insulation value. 

Physical condition. 

Amount of ice consumed. 

The first is well known; the second could be well 
judged from government reports of previous years; the 
third is a classification which the carriers should have 
from the different makes of cars in use; the fourth should 
be classified and established by proper inspection, and 
the fifth would be shown by previous records. 

The carrying out and considering the ideas I have 
endeavored to set forth should in time prove many things 
of value to all interested in refrigerator traffic, and would 
assist in making the service more efficient and economical. 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 22, 1915. R. V. Gillispie. 


RATE INCREASE FAVORED 


(By Peter Radford, National Lecturer of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Co-operative Union of America.) 


The recent action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in granting an increase in freight rates in the 
eastern classification of territory; the application of the 
roads to state and interstate commissions for an increase 
in rates, and the utterances of President Wilson on the 
subject bring the farmers of this nation face to face with 
the problem of an increase in freight rates. It is the 
policy of the Farmers’ Union to meet the issues affecting 
the welfare of the farmers squarely, and we will do so 
in this instance. 

The transportation facilities of the United States are 
inadequate to effectively meet the demands of commerce 
and particularly in the South and West additional railway 
mileage is needed to accommodate the movement of farm 
products. If in the wisdom of our railroad commissions 





an increase in freight rates is necessary to bring about 
an improvement in our transportation service, and an 
extension of our mileage, then an increase should be 
granted, and the farmer is willing to share such propor- 
tion of the increase as justly belongs to him, but we 
have some suggestions to make as to the manner in 
Which this increase shall be levied. 
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The freight rates of the nation have been built up 
along lines of least resistance. The merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the miner, the miller, the lumberman and the 
cattleman have had their traffic bureaus thoroughly or- 
ganized and in many instances they have pursued the 
railroad without mercy and with the power of organized 
tonnage they have hammered the life out of the rates 
and with unrestrained greed they have eaten the vitals 
out of our transportation system, and since we have had 
railroad commissions, these interests, with skill and cun- 
ning, are represented at every hearing in which their 
business is involved. , 

The farmer is seldom represented at rate hearings, 
as his organizations have never had the finances to em- 
ploy counsel to develop his side of the case and, as a 
result, the products of the plow bear an unequal burden 
of the freight expense. A glance at the freight tariffs 
abundantly proves this assertion. Cotton, the leading 
agricultural product of the South, already bears the high- 
est freight rate of any necessary commodity in commerce, 
and the rate on agricultural products as a whole is out 
of proportion with that of the products of the factory and 
the mine. 

We offer no schedule of rates, but hope the Com- 
mission will be able to give the railroad such an increase 
in rates as is necessary without levying a further toll 
upon the products of the plow. The instance seems to 
present an opportunity to the railroad commissions to 
equalize the rates as between agricultural and other 
classes of freight without disturbing the rates on staple 
farm products. 

We do not know what constitutes a basis for rate 
making and have never heard of anyone who did claim 
to know much about it, but if the prosperity of the farm 
is a factor to be considered, and the railroad commission 
concludes that an increase in rates is necessary, we would 
prefer that it come to us through articles of consumption 
on their journey from the factory to the farm. We would, 
for example, prefer that the rate on hogs remain as at 
present and the rate on meat bear the increase, for any 
farmer can then avoid the burden by raising his own 
meat, and a farmer who will not try to raise his own 
meat ought to be penalized. We think the rate on coal 
and brick can much better bear an increase than the 
rate on cotton and flour. We would prefer that the rate 
on plows remain the same, and machinery, pianos and 
such articles as the poorer farmer cannot hope to possess 
bear the burden of increase. ; 

The increase in rates should be so arranged that the 
farmer who lives at home will bear no part of the bur- : 
den, but let the farmer who boards in other states and 
countries and who feeds his stock in foreign lands, pay the 
price of his folly. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

Upon application of the American Sugar Refining Co., 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has decided to allow 
further argument in the following: No. 6730, Louisiana 
Sugar Planters’ Association vs. Illinois Central et al.; No. 
6730, sub. 1, Leon Godchaux, Ltd., vs. Illinois Central; No. 
6730, sub. 2, Same vs. Same, and I. & S. No, 440, involving 
import rates on black strap molasses from Mobile and New 
Orleans. 
_ Upon application of the Northern Pacific a rehearing 
is to be held in I. & S. No. 382, involving cement rates 
from Mason City, Ia., to Beach, N. D. The Wichita Busi- 
ness Association has been permitted to intervene in No. 
6548, Phoenix Printing Co. et al. vs. M. K. & T. et al. 













NOVEMBER RAILROAD FIGURES 


A summary of revenues and expenses of steam roads 
in the United. States for November, 1914, prepared by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, says that railway 
operating income for November, reduced to a per mile of 
line basis and compared with that for November, 1913, 
shows a decrease of $42, or 14.7 per cent, while operat- 
ing income per mile for November, 1913, was 21.2 per 
cent less than for November, 1912. Total operating 
revenues per mile for November decreased 13.3 per cent 
as compared with November, 1913; operating expenses 
per mile decreased 13.3 per cent, and net operating 
revenue’ per mile decreased 13.4 per cent. 

Railways operating 228,461 miles of line are covered 
by this summary, or about 90 per cent of all steam rail- 
way mileage in the United States. Their operating 
revenues for November, 1914, amounted to $233,812,430. 
This amount includes revenues from freight and pas- 
senger traffic, from carrying mail and express and from 
miscellaneous sources connected with rail and auxiliary 
operations. Compared with November, 1913, these oper- 
ating revenues show a decrease of $32,836,569. Total 
operating revenues per mile averaged $1,023 in Novem- 
ber, 1914, and $1,180 in November, 1913, a decrease of 
$157, or 13.3 per cent. 

Operating expenses, which include the cost of main- 
taining track and equipment, operating trains, securing 
traffic, and of administration, amounted to $167,224,821. 
This was $23,435,399 less than for November, 1913. These 
operating exjgenses per mile of line averaged $732 in 
November, 1914, and $844 in November, 1913, a decrease 
of $112 per mile, or 13.3 per cent. 

Net operating revenue—that is, total operating rev- 
enues of rail and auxiliary operations, less operating ex- 
penses—amounted to $66,587,609, which was $9,401,170 
less than for November, 1913. Net operating revenue per 
mile of line averaged $292 in November, 1914, and $336 
in November, 1913, a decrease of $45 per mile, or 13.4 
per cent. 

Taxes for November amounted to $11,143,626, or $49 
per mile, a decrease of 6.5 per cent from November, 1913. 

Operating income, which is net revenue from rail 
and auxiliary operations, less uncollectible revenues and 
taxes,- averaged $242 per mile of line, and in November, 
1913, $284, thus decreasing $42, or 14.7 per cent. Oper- 
ating income for each mile of line for each day in Noa- 
vember averaged $8.08, and in November, 1913, $9.47. 
Operating income is that proportion of their operating 
receipts which remains available to the railways for 
rentals, interest on bonds, appropriations for betterments, 
improvements, new construction and for dividends. 

The railways of the eastern district show a decrease 
in total operating revenues per mile of line, as com- 
pared with November, 1913, of 11.9 per cent, those 
of the southern district a decrease of 19.9 per cent and 
those of the western district a decrease of 11.9 per cent. 
Operating expenses per mile decreased 13.8 per cent in 
the East, decreased 15.2 per cent in the South and de- 
creased 11.3 per cent in the West. Net operating revenue 
per mile decreased 5.2 per cent in the East, decreased 
31 per cent in the South and decreased 12.9 per cent in 
the West. Taxes per mile show a decrease of 7.6 per 
cent in the East, a decrease of 2.9 per cent in the South 
and a decrease of 6.1 per cent in the West. Operating 
income per mile decreased 4.7 per cent in the East, d2- 
creased 35.2 per cent in the South and decreased 14 per 
cent in the West. 
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The operating ratio for November—that is, the per 
cent of total operating revenues absorbed in operat- 
ing expenses—was 71.5 per cent, which is comparable 
with 71.3 per cent in November, 1913, and 66.4 per cent 
in November, 1912. The operating ratio in the eastern 
district for November was 76.1 per cent, as compared 
with 77.8 per cent in 1913; was 74.5 per cent in the 
southern district, as compared with 70.4 per cent in 
1913; was 65.9 per cent in the western district, as com- 
pared with 65.5 per cent in 1913. 

Comparison or returns for five months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year with the corresponding months of the 
previous fiscal year reveals a decrease in total operating 
revenues per mile of 8.2 per cent, a decrease in operat- 
ing expenses per mile of 9.6 per cent and.a decrease in 
net operating revenue per mile of 5.1 per cent. This 
net operating revenue per mile increased 0.5 per cent 
in the East, as compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, decreased 18.5 per cent in the 
South and decreased 5.7 per cent in the West. 

When the returns for the eleven months of the cal- 
endar year 1914 are compared with the corresponding 
months of 1913 they show a decrease in total operating 
revenues per mile of 7.3 per cent, a decrease in operat- 
ing expenses per mile of 6.6 per cent, and a decrease 
in net operating revenue per mile of 9.1 per cent. This 
net operating revenue per mile decreased 10.3 per cent 
in the East, as compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, decreased 11.2 per cent in the 
South and decreased 7.0 per cent in the West. 


REPORT ON ADAMSON BILL 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce was expected, on Friday, to-order a favorable re- 
port on the so-called Adamson bill making the commodi- 
ties clause of the Act to regulate commerce more drastic 
to the end that there may be a complete divorce between 
transportation and all other forms of business. The com- 
mittee considered the matter in secret session on January 
27 and tacitly agreed that at its meeting on Friday the 
favorable report should be ordered. 

The favorable report is made because Attorney-Gen- 
eral Gregory desires it. No attempt will be made to 
pass the bill through the House, unless it appears that 
during a lull in the legislative grind in that body it can 
be passed without exciting opposition that will delay 
other matters. In other words, House members are ex- 
pected to vote for its passage on the theory that, inas- 
much as it cannot be passed through the Senate at this 
session, it will be safe to put it through the House with- 
out an adequate consideration of what would be its effect 
if the bill should become law. 





STRICKEN FROM DOCKET, 

The application of the Atlantic Coast Line, No. 6602, 
for permission to retain its interest and control over the 
Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co. and the St. Peters- 
burg Transportation Co. has been stricken from the 
docket. The application is made a part of Docket No. 
6914, which relates to the same subject matter, 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST DEMURRAGE 


The statement of the Pacific Northwest Demurrage Bu- 
reau for December, 1914, shows 5,202 cars held overtime 


out of 67,598 cars reported. 
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HANDLING OF RAILROAD CLAIMS 


(Paper by Edwin C. Jepson, Traffic Manager, Wheeling Corru- 
gating Company, at the Credit Men’s. Association dinner, 
Wheeling, W. Va., Jan. 21, 1915.) 


When the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
formed by Congress in 1887 it was expected to regulate 
traffic as it now does, but until the creative act was 
amended in 1906, rebates of freight rates, discriminations 
and favors to larger shippers went merrily on. Politi- 
cians, big shippers, their families and friends carried passes 
and rode wherever they wished without the payment of a 
cent. Smaller shippers filed exorbitant claims and got 
their share of the railroad melon. People who were able 
to get to their destination without being seen by the con- 
ductor experienced no qualms of conscience, for each 
felt that his neighbor was doing the same thing, and a rail- 
road was generally looked upon as a fit subject to gouge 
whenever opportunity presented itself. For this condition 
of things the carriers were largely responsible, for rates 
were relatively higher than at present, competition for 
freight was keen, and the handling of large freight ship- 
ments went to the carrier who promised most concessions 
or favors to the shipper. 


But when the Commission’s authority was given a 
wider scope and more drastic fines and imprisonments were 
imposed for the violation of the Interstate Commerce law, 
these illegalities came to an abrupt and sudden stop. Now, 
one of the notorious sources of illegal practice had been 
the system of damage claims. We know what were the 
flagrant, possible and actual misdeeds of the regime, and 
we have witnessed a radical change. Under the amended 
law there is no cloaking over of rebate practices by the 
settlement of fictitious damage claims, nor are crafty 
manipulations of traffic rates and secret underbidding of 
competitors tolerated, since each railroad must have its 
rates made public and filed with the Commission, and all 
damage claims must, by definite and regulated processes, 
be proven valid. 

This brief review leads me to my subject, and I shali 
deal in separate treatment of the question of loss and 
damage claims and overcharges. In the first place, each 
shipment is made under the terms of a uniform bill of 
lading to which you agree to forward your goods unless 
you specifically state otherwise, in which event you are 
charged an additional percentage of the rate. One of the 
most important terms is that relating to the time allowed 
in which to make claims for loss or damage. This speci- 
fies that your claim must be made within four months 
after date of delivery, or, in case of loss, within four months 
after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. This point 
you should well remember; otherwise, you will have your 
claim declined. It sometimes develops, however, that you 
know of a damage to a shipment, but cannot within the 
four months’ limit, present the amount of the claim to 
the carrier. In this case, a letter to the initial or deliver- 
ing carrier to the effect that “a damage has resulted and 
a claim is hereby filed, the amount of which will be fur- 
nished later,” will protect your rights and allow the pay- 
ment of the claim, even though the amount would not be 
furnished until six months or more after delivery. But 
that letter must be filed on time. 





The question often arises, “At what figure shall I 
place claim?” This is determined by the uniform bill of 
lading conditions; for carriers are now allowed to contract 
with shippers so as to qualify or diminish the liability im- 
posed upon them by common law. It is the universal prac- 
tice for carriers to include in their bills of lading the terms 
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as to liability upon which they accept the goods, which, 
when accepted by the shipper, are the conditions upon 
which the carrying is to be done, and are binding upon both 
parties. The present uniform bill of lading limits the 
amount of loss or damage to the value of the property 
(being the bona fide invoice price to consignee) at the time 
and place of shipment, including the freight charges if 
prepaid, and this practice has received the approval of the 
Interstate Ccmmerce Commission and the judicial sanction 
of the United States Supreme Court. 


Claim on Invoice Price. 


Sometimes a shipment is lost—a tracer cannot locate 
it—it must be duplicated. Now, at the time of the second 
shipment the market price may be higher than at the time 
of the first shipment, but the amount of the claim can be 
made only on the invoice price of the first shipment. In 
other words, if the shipment is made under the terms of 
the uniform bill of lading, one cannot recover additional 
damages merely because the goods substituted in place of 
the originl shipment cost more than the latter by reason 
of an advance in the’ market price. 

I think I am safe in saying that there is hardly a 
gentleman present who has handled railroad claims or ac- 
cepted shipments from the depots, who, at some time, has 
not stormed or raged because a shipment has been de- 
layed or has arrived with a portion short or damaged, and 
you may have threatened or you may have actually refused 
to accept the balance of the goods. If so, you are wrong. 
The owner of the goods has a remedy against the carrier 
for any unreasonable delay in the transportation, but 
cannot abandon the goods injured or delayed in transit. 
He must accept them and hold the carrier responsible for 
the injury sustained, unless they have become wholly 
worthless. He is bound to receive the goods and pay the 
freight charges. If, by the delay, the goods have become 
worthless, the owner may recover as for their full loss. 
If the goods have fallen in market value during the delay, 
or have depreciated in value by reason of the delay, dam- 
ages are computed on the basis of the difference between 
the market value when the goods should have arrived and 
the value at time of delivery. If there is no market value 
for the goods at place of destination, and, in consequence, 
they are shipped to another market, the measure of dam- 
ages will be the difference in value on the market at 
the original destination in the condition and at the time 
they should have arrived and the sum they were sold 
for on the other market. In addition, the carrier is liable 
for any expenses incurred in searching for the goods, car- 
ing for them after arrival or sending them elsewhere to 
find: a market for them. 

Again, perhaps, you have had a claim declined on the 
ground that the goods were destined to a prepaid or non- 
agency station. Section 5 of the uniform bill of lading in 
part provides that property destined to a station at which 
there is no regularly appointed agent shall be at the own- 
er’s risk after being unloaded from the car. From this, let 
me say, it does not follow that the consignee is bound by 
the conductor’s check as to the condition or quantity of 

the shipment when unloaded, and he may by proper evi- 
dence show that the conductor’s check was incorrect. The 
carrier’s duty is*to safely transport and deliver at such 
non-agency station the goods entrusted to its care, and 
if the consignee can prove by competent and sufficient 
évidence that the carrier did not unload the missing part 
of the shipment, the carrier is liable. The only effect 
of Section 5 is to hold the carrier exempt from liability 
of loss or damage occurring after safe and proper unloading 
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of the goods entrusted to it. In other words, while a car- 
rier might rightfully decline to operate a reporting station 
at a given point on the ground that the importance of the 
point, or the volume of traffic done there does not warrant 
it, yet its failure to establish a reporting station at such 
point is no warrant for endeavoring to excuse itself from 
any of the usual obligations of a common carrier in the 
transportation and delivery of the goods. 

Now, as to the work of filing claims, this seems, to the 
average mind, a simple matter and many people wonder 
why their claims are not paid more promptly, thinking that 
the word “Damaged” placed on the expense bill by the 
agent at destination should ‘be enough evidence to have 
the claim paid by return mail. This notation, by the way, 
you should insist upon having before the goods are hauled 
away. Your drivers should be instructed to inspect the 
packages and, if any are broken or missing, have the rail- 
road company’s attention called to it instead of waiting 
until the goods are brought to your store and checked. 
Each little help in having the evidence of loss or damage 
presented and a record made by the railroad on their books 
will go a long way toward securing for you the prompt 
payment of loss and damage claims. 

Further, it frequently happens that a shipment travels 
over more than one line, and the papers must be referred 
to the freight claim agent of each line to locate the re- 
sponsibility and secure authority for each carrier’s share 
of the amount. This, also, takes time. 


Full Information at Once. 


Another point: All the information possible regarding 
the claim should be presented at one time. This includes 
the original bill of lading, original paid freight bill with the 
damage notation thereon, and the original or certified copy 
of the invoice. You should attach these documents to the 
standard form for loss and damage claims. This form 
is comparatively new and has been approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Freight Claim Agents’ 
Association and the Nationa] Industrial Traffic League, and 
if used and properly filled out, will give to the carriers 
such information as will enable them to handle the claims 
promptly and rush settlement. Each document that you 
should send, but neglect to send, means a delay until a 
letter can be written and the document secured. A good 
slogan to remember is that “every letter means delay.” 

In this regard you should remember that the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission over claims 
makes it necessary for the carriers to be fully within their 
rights before settling claims and to have proof of their 
lability. If you do not co-operate and give them the neces- 
sary information, how can you expect to have your claims 
paid, and on what reason can you hold the railroads re- 
sponsible for delaying the payment? The Certified copy 
of the invoice (which it is not necessary to present before 
a notary), or the original, should accompany all claims for 
loss and damage, and if it is given when the claim is filed, 
you will probably notice a shortening in the length of time 
your claims are outstanding. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has stated. that a reasonable time for the pay- 
ment of claims is sixty days for overcharges and four 
months for loss and damage, but this presupposes that the 
claims are properly presented and that if is not necessary 
to take up with the claimants because they have not prop- 
erly filed them. You certainly cannot blame the railroads 
for delay if you are partly responsible. 

If you think you are not getting just treatment or that 
your freight rates are unreasonable, you have the privilege 
of submitter the matter to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission for their decision. Before doing this, however, I 
would advise that you talk with your local railroad repre- 
sentative, who might be able to set you straight or give 
some help in getting the matter adjusted. This failing, 
you need not forthwith engage a lawyer. Most of the 
cases submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
require none. You need simply to send a letter to the Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., telling the facts of the case. 
Their reply will show you whether or not it will be neces- 
sary to employ legal or experienced service to adjust it. 
The Commission is sitting for all and they are quite ready 
to offer help and information as to how matters should be 
handled if you are not acquainted with the method of 
procedure. 

As for overcharge claims, they should be handled in 
practically the same manner as those for loss and damage 
by making the claim on a standard form for overcharge 
claims, attaching the original bill of lading and paid freight 
bill, giving, if possible, the tariff authority for the rate 
claimed. This latter item however, is sometimes impossi- 
ble if the matter is in the hands of a traffic manager of no 
wide experience. 

The number of claims for overcharge could be con- 
siderably reduced if, when you know the charges are wrong, 
you withhold the payment of the bill and advise the carrier 
that the rate is such and have them check it. In that case, 
if their rate clerk is unable to find the rate you claim, 
it will be time enough to place the matter in the hands 
of the claim department. 

If the shipment is supposed to have been prepaid and 
your bill of lading shows this information, return the bili 
until the matter can be looked into from point of origin. 
Usually it can be adjusted without further payment on your 
part. Most large houses carry a weekly credit with the 
railroads and any bill in dispute will be carried over from 
one week to another. 


Quoting of Wrong Rate. 


: Again it may have happened sometimes that you have 
been quoted a wrong rate by the railroad, causing you a 
loss on your sale. In this you have no redress, the pre- 
sumption being that the shipper does “know, or should 
know, what the rates are. He cannot excuse his ignorance 
on the ground that the carrier’s agent misrepresented the 
rate to him. Such an excuse would readily open the door 
to fraud, ‘devices for rebating and acts of discrimination. 

Perhaps you may have had a bill presented to you 
which the carriers have been unable to collect from con- 
signee. The Commission has never determined, being with- 
out sufficient authority, whether the consignor or consignee 
is the party legally liable for the freight, but the deci- 
sions of the courts are uniformly to the effect that the car- 
rier may recover from either party, but it is the prevailing 
custom that the charges will not be collected from the 
shipper until the carriers have exhausted all legal efforts 
to secure payment from consignee. 

I have made:the matter of loss and damage claims 
my theme this evening because they are the hardest to 
collect and because more than others, they require evidence 
of genuineness to secure payment. The question is one, 
indeed, far wider than the compass of my remarks; I have 
limited myself to important points which might easily be 
overlooked by those who do not devote their entire 
attention to traffic matters, in the hope that my talk will 
be beneficial, as the greater the co-operation with the car- 
riers toward settlement of claims, the greater the good 
which will result alike to all shippers and receivers of 
freight. 
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Conducted by 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
Ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. On ac- 
count of the limited space that can be allotted to this depart- 
ment and the demands made on the time of those conducting it, 
we cannot assure the publication of answers in less than six 
weeks from the time of receipt of the question. Readers desir- 
ing special service by requiring immediate answer may secure 
privately written answers to their Inquiries by the payment of 
a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


When Does a Carrier Become a Warehouseman? 

Michigan.—“A carload of wheat arrived at destination 
and was not unloaded until 30 days after arrival. Upon 
investigation it was found that the seals were broken 
and had evidently been tampered with. The local agent 
was notified of the condition of the car before it was 
unloaded. A claim was filed for the shortage. The car- 
rier claims that ‘under section 5 of the original bill of 
lading they are no longer liable as carriers, but assume 
the less responsible position as warehouseman. Kindly 
advise when the carrier’s duties as a carrier stop and 
as a@ warehouseman commence, and what are the duties 
of a carrier as warehouseman?” 

A full review of this subject will be found on page 
337 of the February 14, 1914, and page 757 of the October 
25, 1913, issues of this paper. If a shipment moves under 
the uniform bill of lading, and is an interstate one, sec- 
tion 5 thereof governs the matter, while the law does 
not hold a warehouseman liable for theft committed with- 
out its fault or negligence. 

* * * 

Special Contract Between Shipper and Consignee Con- 
cerning Loss Not Binding Upon Carrier Shipping 
Under Uniform Bill of Lading. 

Illinois.—“ ‘A,’ a Chicago grain firm, doing business 
under Board of Trade rules, purchased on July 28 from 
‘B’ in Iowa, 1,000 bushels of wheat at $1 per bushel de- 
livered Chicago fer shipment before September 30. ‘B’ 
shipped on Aug. 10, 1914, from his elevator situated on 
the line of a certain carrier in Iowa, in anticipation of 
filling this contract, car of wheat containing 1,050 bush- 
els. Contents was transferred in transit and wheat did 
not reach Chicago market until September 15 and weighed 
out 910 bushels. Under Board of Trade rules ‘A’ was 
compelled to buy, in the open market, for account of the 
shipper, this 90-bushel shortage, the figure being 20 
cents higher than the contract price; of course this pen- 
alty was debited to ‘B’ in making final returns on the 
car. ‘B’ now requests ‘A’ to file claim with carrier for 
shortage of 140 bushels, and carrier insists that the 


measure of damage shall be based on the value at the 


time and place of shipment, which in this case is one 
cent per bushel greater than the contract price. 

Is is your opinion that the carrier’s contention is 
correct in view of the fact that ‘B’ was penalized $18 
on the shortage and lost the advantage of a higher market 
on the 50 bushels he shipped over and above the amount 
contracted—all through negligence of carrier in failing 
to deliver amount shipped? Can the carrier be compelled 
to place the shipper in the same financial position he 
would have been in had the amount shipped been deliv- 
ered at destination?” 
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The question as to the measure of damages for which 
a carrier is liable, for failing to deliver in whole or in 
part a shipment of grain, moving under the uniform bill 
of lading, purchased at Kansas City, Mo., for delivery at 
Chicago, and sold on the floor of the exchange of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, was decided by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the case of J. C. Shaffer & Co. 
vs. C., R. I. & Pac. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 8 (see page 935 
of the May 27, 1911, issue of The Traffic World), and 
this case is greatly similar to the claim now under con- 
sideration. In this case the Commission held that, “this 
contract makes no attempt to exempt the carrier from 
liability for the full value of the commodity transported, 
nor does it in any way limit the carrier’s liability to 
a sum less than the value of the commodity. It is 
merely a contract between the parties fixing the time, 
place and manner of arriving at the value of the prop- 
erty,” and dismiss¢d the petition demanding damages on 
the basis of the value of the property at point of delivery. 
A full review of the meaning and effect of paragraph 2, 
section 3, of the uniform bill of lading will be found on 
page 289 of the Feb. 7, 1914, and page 1121 of the Dec. 


13, 1913, issues of this paper. 
* 


* * 


Instructions Concerning Terminal Delivery Without Speci- 
fying Intermediate Routing. 

Indiana—“A movement of lumber, consisting of 65 
cars, was shipped from a point on the A. B. R. R. to a 
destination located on the C. D. R. R. The A. B. R. R. 
has direct connection with the C. D. R. R. and through 
rates are published. Bills of lading were signed by 
agent of the A. B. R. R. showing routing simply ‘Via 
Cc. D. R. RR” All but three cars were delivered direct 
to C. D. R. R. under published tariff. These three cars 
were forwarded via a different junction to the E. F. R. R., 
which in turn delivered them to the G. H. R. R., and 
thence they were delivered to the C. D. R. R. at a 
point distant from the originating line. By this action 
and failure to deliver cars direct to the road shown in 
bill of lading, transit privileges were forfeited. The 
originating line contends that the bill of lading conditions 
have been fulfilled in that the C. D. R. R. received a 
haul, although the cars were sent by the initial line 
over two intermediate lines before the reached the rails 
of railroad specified in the bills of lading. We assume 
that the shipping instructions above outlined mean that 
the originating line is bound to deliver cars direct to the 
Cc. D. R. R., and it looks very much as though that was 
their opinion at the time of shipment, or they would have 
sent all of the 65 cars via the indirect route. If bills of 
lading had read simply ‘C. D. R. R. delivery’ there could 
be no cause for complaint.” 

You do not state whether the bill of lading or ship- 
ping instructions gave the through rate or not, or whether 
the through rate via different routes was the same or 
not, or whether the through rate applied via one route 
and a different rate via the other route, and, therefore, 
we cannot answer your question, except in general terms, 
and that is, if the initial carrier is a party to through 
tariffs allowing transit privileges, and routes a given 
shipment via a junction through which such privileges 
are denied the shipper, thus entailing additional expenses 
upon the shipper, that then the carrier is guilty of mis- 
routing. Some of the rulings covering the various points 
above enumerated are as follows: 

Under rule 370, Conference Rulings Bulletin 6, where 
a shipper, besides stating the route and giving instruc- 
tions to stop the car in transit to finish loading, also 
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noted a through rate on the bill of lading, which rate 
did not apply over the indicated route, but was applica- 
ble over a route that did not ‘permit the stop specified. 
Held, that the initial carrier not having advised the 
shipper of the facts, is liable, under Conference Ruling 
286 (f), for the higher charges that resulted from fol- 
_lowing the routing instructions. 

A shipment was consigned to Galva, Ill., where, on 
its arrival, it was reforwarded to Galesburg, Ill., on the 
through rate from point of origin. Complainant con- 
tended that if routed via Sterling, Ill, Galesburg woud 
have been beyond Galva, and the back haul via the other 
route would have been obviated. The record did not show 
that complainant gave routing instructions via any par- 
ticular junction, and the Commission held that the cir- 
cumstances did not show misrouting. 

Routing instructions specified lines, but did not 
specify junction point. Forwarded by ¢arrier via route 
carrying a joint rate which was higher than via another 
route over which there was a lower combination rate. 
Held, misrouting and reparation awarded. 

Shipment of apples from Soranson, Mich., to Min- 
neapolis, Minn., not found to have been misrouted, be- 
cause line noted in routing instructions as delivering 
line was not given line haul. 


ok eo Ed 
Time Within Which to File Claims. 


Michigan.—‘“Early last June we shipped, on consign- 
ment, one carload of beans to our brokers to a point in 
the South, to be sold as fast as possible at the current 
market prices, the brokers to receive their regular 
brokerage, we a commission and the balance to be sent 
to the owner or shipper. There was a loss on this 
shipment, a number of bags torn and several pounds of 
beans wasted. But, as the shipment had not been in- 
voiced to us and we had set no selling price for them, it 
was impossible to file a legitimate claim, not knowing 
the average cost per bushel, and it was not until No- 
vember following that we did close out the shipment and 
present our claim, which was subsequently declined by 
the carriers as being contrary to the four-month stipu- 
lation. Will you kindly advise us, through the columns 
of The Traffic World, whether or not this clause holds 
good through Supreme Court opinions, and, under the 
circumstances, where does the shipper stand?” 
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A stipulation limiting the time within which a claim 
for loss should be made has been upheld by many fed- 
eral and state courts, including the United States Su- 
preme Court. In a very recent case, Clegg vs. St. L. & 
S. F. Ry. Co., 203 Fed. Rep., 971, the court held, as rea- 
sonable and valid, a provision requiring a one day’s 
notice after delivery at destination to the recovery of 
any damages to live stock. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has also passed 
upon this question. Carriers and shippers in Official 
and Western Classification territories, in order to prevent 
unjust discriminations, joined in a request for the Com- 
mission’s approval of a waiver for a specified period of 
the four months’ limitation, within which claims for loss, 


‘damage or delay must be presented, as contained in the 


bills of lading referred to in tariffs on file with the 
Commission, and the Commission held that it had no 
authority to order carriers to disregard their tariffs, nor 


that it felt justified in acquiescing in the adjustment of 


matters brought into the condition therein presented, by 
reason of the disregard of tariff provisions, except from 
the necessity of a situation like the one involved, when 
to do otherwise must leave uncorrected grossly unjust 
and widespread discriminations. 

In later inquiries the Commission has advised, by 
letter, that “no discretion is given to the Commission 
by which it may excuse carriers for failure to comply 
with their published tariffs. The Commission does not 
feel any more free to suggest a departure from your tar- 
iffs in the matter of the four months’ limitation of the 
bill of lading than in the case of any other tariff pro- 
vision.” 

As the object of such conditions is to enable the 
carrier, while the occurrence is recent, to better inform 
itself of what the actual facts occasioning the loss or 
injury were, and thus protect itself against claims which 
might be made upon it after such a lapse of time as 
to frequently make it impossible for it to ascertain their 
truth, shippers, who cannot state definitely the exact 
amount of their claim in writing at the time of delivery 
of the shipment, would undoubtedly comply with the legal 
requirements of the third paragraph of the uniform bill 
of lading by stating briefly the nature of the loss, that 
the shipper holds the carrier responsible for the same, 
and demands early investigation and settlement thereof, in 
accordance with such amount as may be found to be due. 


Docket of The Commission 


Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Dally and since the 
last Issue of the Traffic World.. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to make the change In this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 

February 1—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Dow: 
7306—American Cement Plaster Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al, 
February 1—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Watkins: 
7 o ay of Memphis, Tenn., et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
eo. et 
Peprasty +—Chicago, fil.—Examiner Brown. 
& S. 512—Minimum weights on packing house products, 
* fresh meats and other commodities. 
February 1—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Burnside: 
1. & S. 546—Rates on logs from Stuttgart and other stations 
in Arkansas to Memphis, Tenn, 
February ae Say Ill.—Examiner Brown: 
|, & S. 513—Rates to or from certain points in the Chicago 
Switching District. 
February 2—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Dow: 
* ae Coal and Mercantile Co. vs. Abilene & Sou. Ry. 
0. e 


Februar 1 Sree at mrnanieatey: D. 
6129—Milliken Refining Co. vs, M. & 
6184—Milliken Refining Co. vs. M. K. & 
6206—Milliken Refining Co. vs. St. L. & 


. Ry. Co. et al. 


cc. 
e Ry. Co. et al. 
S. F. R. RB. Co, et al. 


6297—Milliken Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
6310—Milliken Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 


—e Lubricating Co. vs. 
et a 


Ye 
6302—Muskogee Refining Co. vs. A. T. & 
6611—American Refining Co, vs. M. K. & 
L. & 

& 


=; 
Ss. ¥. Ry: Co; et al. 
-e 


rk Co. et al. 
6612—American Refining Co. vs, St. s. 
6613—American Refining Co. vs. a K. & 7. 
6643—American Refining Co. vs. Q. 


6644—American Refining Co. vs. S. i Go. et al. 


B. 
& N. 

6903—Muskogee Traffic Bureau vs. M. K. op. Ry. Co. et al. 
Cc. & 


6273—National Petroleum Assn. vs. A. R. R. Co. et al. 


oe Petroleum Assn. vs, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


6819—National Petroleum Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. 


5835—National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
4202——National Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
6188—Marshall Oil Co. of Iowa vs. A. T. & = F. €°4 oo et al. 
6307—Manhattan Oil Co. et al. vs, A. T. 
6759—Cedar Rapids Oil Co. vs. C. & N. 
6893—Keystone Oil and Mfg. Co. vs. M. 
7142—Cudahy Refining Co. vs. A. T. & 
6787—National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & 
7188—Pierce Oil Corporation vs. Sand 
7221—Cudahy Refining Co. vs. A. T. 
7245—Consumers’ Refining Co. ys, M. ] 


. Ry. eo. ¢ et al. 
me Ne “3 al. 





& S. F. Ry. Co. 
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7347—National Enameling and Stamping Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al, 

6410—Milliken Refining Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 

|. & S. 175—Advances on asphalt and asphaltum from points 
in Kansas to St. Louis, Mo., and other points, 


February 3—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Watkins: 
7304—City of Memphis, enn., et al. vs. C. R. L & P. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
February 3—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Dow: 
7357—Peet Broa, Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 519—Increased passenger fares via the Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R. through the Ogden and Salt Lake City gate- 
ways. 

1. & S. 475—Bituminous coal rates to Baltimore, Md., and 
other points. 

February 5—Chicugo, Ill.—Examiner Brown: 
7157—J. W. Wells Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 


February 5—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Dow: 
7427—Kansas City Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
February 5—Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—Examiner Burnside: 
7428—Texarkana Freight Bureau vs. Ill, Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1141—Esseman Bros. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
1142—J. Kuttner & Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
1161—Bass & Heard vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
6821—David Rutter & Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
4875—George Lill & Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
4705—Thos. W. Gilmore & Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 

et al. 


6990—National Assn. of Tanners et al. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
February 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Brown: 
7123—Kawneer Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
February 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6987—Public Service Commission of the State of Missouri 
et al. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 
6988—Public Service Commission of the State of Missouri 
et al. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al, 
6989—Public Service Commission of the State of Missouri 
et al. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 
7254—Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club vs. 
Cc. B. & GG. BR. RB. Co. et ob 
7027—Hires’ Condensed Milk Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
6977—Catskill & New York Steamboat Co. et_al. vs. P. R. R. 
6758—Major Stave Co. vs. M. D. & G. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 8—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Dow: 

7352—Traffic Bureau of the Commerce Club of St. Joseph, 
Mo., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

7447—Traffic Bureau of ‘the Commercial Club of Atchison, 
Kan., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

7501—Department of Traffic of the Commercial Club of Kansas 
City vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 

7311—Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club vs. 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

or Bluffs Commercial Club vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


February 8—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
ae Chamber of Commerce vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. 
o. et al. 


February 8—Reno, Nev.—Examiner Thurtell: 
4273—The Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 


et al. 
a aaa Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 


et al. 
6233—The Goldfield Consolidated Milling & Trans. Co. vs. 
Sou. Pac. et al. 
6062 and 5062, Sub. No. 2—The Goldfield Consolidated Mil!- 
ing & Trans. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
6457—The Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
ree = Consolidated Mines Co. vs. San P. Los A. 
. Loe , 
so. ae Consolidated Mines Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. 
o. et al. 
= eee Consolidated Milling & Trans. Co. vs. Sou. 
ac. et al. 
6243—The Goldfield Consolidated Milling & Trans. Co. vs. L. 
V. R. R. Co. et al. 
6062, Sub. No, 1—Tonopah-Belmont Development Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
oe Extension Mining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
0. et al. 
— Goldfield Consolidated Milling & Trans. Co. vs. P. 


e S 
$814—The Goldfield Consolidated Milling & Trans. Co. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al. 
eo a Consolidated Milling & Trans. Co. vs. Sou. 
‘ac, et al. 
5902—Tonopah Extension Mining Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
6159—Goldfield Merger Mines Co. vs. Las Vegas & Tonopah 
R. R. Co. et al. 
6231—Hall, Luhrs & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
6364—The Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
7604—The Montana-Tonopah Mines Co, vs. Sou Pac. Co. et al. 
7604, Sub. No. 1—The Montana-Tonopah Mines Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. - 
6996—Freight rates to points on the Tonopah & Goldfield R. 
R., Las Vegas & Tonopah R. R. and Bullfrog-Goldfield R. R. 
February 8—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Watkins: 
ee emphis Freight Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. 
al. 


R. et al. ’ 
rm Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
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February 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Brown: 
7234—Grand Rapids Plaster Co. vs, Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 
7404—American Cement Plaster Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Co. et al. 
7421—Bestwall Manufacturing Co, vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
7327—United States Gypsum Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
7287—United States Gypsum Co. vs. B. R. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
February 10—Alexandria, La.—Examiner Burnside: 

1. & S. 547—Rates on logs, rough staves and stave bolts manu- 
factured in transit at Alexandria and other stations in 
Louisiana. 

1, & S. 558—Rates on uncompressed cotton and cotton linters 
concentrated and compressed in transit at Alexandria, La. 


February 10—Argument at Washington, D, C.: 

1. & S. 4649—Grain rates from Milwaukee, Wis., to New York, 
N. Y., via Manitowoc, Wis., across lake. 

l. & S. 500—Reshipping rates on grain and grain products 
from Milwaukee, Wis., to New York, N. Y., and other 
points via Chicago, Ill. 

1. & S, 503—Interstate class and commodity rates between 
stations in Louisiana. 

7161—Bartlett-Hayward Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co: et al. 

February 11—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Brown: 

—— Portland Cement Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

February 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

6394—Peet Bros. Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

6489—R. R. Commission of Nevada vs. Sou. Pac, Co. et al. 

7399—Eastern Oregon Lumber Producers’ Assn, vs. C, B. & 
Qo. R. BR. Co. of ab 

February 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Brown: 

oe” mice A. Hommel & Co. vs. C. Gt. West. R. R. Co. 

et 
February 12—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
* 7561—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. M. L. & Tex. 

R. R. & S. 8. Co. et al, 

* a + a Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. A. & S. Ry Co. 
et al. 
February 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1 & z. $i-<Cenaatiation of rates in conrfection with small 
lines by carriers in Official Classifieation territory. 

4181—In the matter of allowances to terminal railroads. 


February 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Brown: 
7282—Diamond Crystal Salt Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 13—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Dow: ra 
7172—Byers Bros. & Co. et al. vs. Union Pacific %. R. Co. et al. 


February 15—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Thurtell: 

The following Fourth Section Applications: 

345—To protect Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 930, classes and com- 
modities from North Pacific coast terminals, etc.; I. C. C. 
No. 926, class and commodity rates from California ter- 
minals, etc. 

346—To protect Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 908, commodity rates 
from Vancouver, B. C., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., Albina, 
East Portland and Portland, Ore., San Francisco and Hast 
San Pedro, Cal., on shipments originating in Australia, New 
Zealand and the Fiji Islands or beyond; I. C. C. No. 922, 
class and commodity rates from North Pacfiic coast ter- 
minals, ete, 

347—To protect rates in Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 930, commodi- 
ties from Albina, East Portland and Portland, Ore., and St. 
Johns, Cal.; I. C. C. No. 909, lumber from San Francisco and 
other points in California. 

348—To protect Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 912, lumber, shingles 
and other articles from Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Alberta and British Columbia to Arkansas, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Tennessee, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Wisconsin and Michigan. 

349—To protect Countiss’ I. C. C. No. -930; I. C. C. No. 926; 
I. C. C. No. 921, class and commodity rates from California, 
Nevada and Utah to Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Manitoba; I. C. C. No. 922; I. C. C. No, 931, class 
and commodity rates between points in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba and San Francisco and 
Oakland, Cal., in connection with Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company, Alaska-Pacific Steamship Company and E. V. 
Rideout Company; I. C. C. No. 909, ae rates on 
lumber and shingles from California; Nevada, Oregon and 
Utah points; I. C. C. No. 924, lumber and shingles from 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Alberta and British 
Columbia to Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia; I. C. C. No. 915, list of interme- 
diate points. 

1575—To protect Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 927, lumber and 
shingles from Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Alberta 
and British Columbia to Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah and Wyoming. 

351—To protect Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 926, 921, 922, 931, 908, 
909, 912, 924, 927 and 915, through rates in excess of the 
combination of intermediates. 

310—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. I. C. C. No. 325, refrigera- 
tion charges from points in southern California. 

311—To protect S. P. L A. & S. L. I. C. C. No. 279, rates on 
vegetables from Acton, Carp, Galt, Guelph, Hoya, Moapa, 
Roz and Vigo, Nev., to Missouri River, Mississippi River, 
Memphis, St. Paul, Peoria, Chicago, etc. 

313—To protect S. P. L, A. & S. L. I. C. C. No. 249, class and 
commodity rates between points in southern California and 
points in Utah und Wyoming on the Union Pacific. 

322—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. rates on commodities 
from points on the S. P. L. A. & S. L., San Bernardino, Cal., 
and west to Garfield and Tooele, Utah. 

324—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. class rates between points 
on the 8S. P. L. A. & S. L. R. R., San Bernardino and west 
and points in California, Nevada, Utah, Daggett and east 
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except Utah common points (these rates are higher than to 
Utah common points). 
330—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. rates on live stock be- 
tween points on the §. P. L. A. & S. L. R. R. in Utah ana 
Nevada to Colorado, Missouri River, St. Louis Chicago and 
oi sr points. 2 
—To protect 8. P. L. A. & S. L. I. C. C. No. 307 t 
lumber and articles taking lumber rates from.’ Brighton 
Beach, East San Pedro, East Wilmington, Ostend, Seventh 
Street Terminal Island and Zinc, Cal., to points in Arizona 
% Fe. Arista Southern Railway and the Arizona Eastern 
333—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. I. C. GC, No. 274, class a 
commodity rates between San Pedro, Los Angeles & gan 
ardino Railroa etween San Bernardi - 
son to Salt Lake City, inclusive. ‘sitar cotter s 
L. I. C. C. 255, class and 


79 in 

ee eee Ss. — LB. A. & 8B. 
commodity rates between points in southern California on 
the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway and Southern Pacific Company 
and points in Utah and Colorado on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad and Colorado Midland Railway. 

336—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. I. CG. C. No. 235, rates on 
live stock: hetween Utah and Nevada and Colorado, Missouri 
River, St. Louis, Chicago and other points. 

337—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. rates on bullion, pig lead, 
copper matte. ore and concentrates and other mineral prod- 
ucts from T'tah on the S.P L. A. & S. L. R. R. to Kansas 
Nebraska, Missouri and Iowa. a : 
338—To protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. I. C. GC. No. 290, rates on 
grease, hides nelts, tallow and wool from Titah to Missouri 
River, Mississippi River, St. Paul, Peoria. Chicago and 
— taking same rates and points in Michigan and Wis- 

3934—Tn protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. rates on classes and com- 
modities between Los Angeles, Cal.. and Salt Lake City, 
T'tah, lower than from and to intermediate points. 

736—To protect S. P. T.. A. & S. L. class rates between sta- 
tions in southern California and Utah common points. 


re eet “oo —e class and commodities rates 

rom California, Nevada and Utah to North Dakot 

Dakota and Manitoha. ee 

1107—To protect Southern Pacific rates on 
shineles from California, Nevada, 
Tnited States and Canada. 


1214—To protect F W. Gomph’s Proportional Freight Tariff 
No 54.T @ C No &A1 elass and commoditv rates on im- 
ported shipments orievinatine in Asia. New Zealand and 
Fiji Telands or hevond from Fast San Pedro. Redondo Reach, 
San TDieen. San Franciseo and San Pedro, Cal. to points in 
TTtah Wvamineg and Colorado oan lines of Denver & Rio 
Grande Railrasd Oregon Short Tine Railroad. San Pedro, 
Tos Aneeles & Salt Take Railroad, Sonthern Pacifie Com- 
nanv. Tinion Pacifie Railroad and Western Pacific Railwav. 

1253—T'n nrotect Southern Pacific class and commoditv rates 
fram San Francisen Oakland. Sacramento. Marvsville. San 
Jose and Tos Angeles. Cal. and Califarnia and Nevada to 
pointe in Tltah, east of Echo and Thistle Junction. points 
in Wvoming, west of Chevenne, and points in Colorado, west 
of Manitou and Canon Citv. 


1281—To nrotect F. W. Gomnh’s T. C. C. No. 42. class and 
commoditv rates hetween California common noints. viz., 
San Francisco, Tos Angeles, Oakland. San Jose. Colton 
Stockton, Sacramento, Roseille Marvsville and San Rer- 
nardina and other points in California Nevada and Titah on 
lines of Atchison. Toneka & Santa Fe Railwav (Coast T.ines) 
Crescent Citv Railwav. Minkler Southern Railwav. North- 
western Pacific Railroad, Pacific Flectric Railwav. San 
Pero. T.os Anveles & Salt Take R. R.. Santa Maria Valley 
Railraad, Sauthern Pacifie Companv. Sunset Railwav,. Visalia 
Fleetrie Ratilrosed. on the one hand, and Rarratts. Mont. 
Rlaekfont and Roise Tdaho Rrigchton and Harriceville Ttah. 
Funtineton Ore,. Taaho Falls and Mackay. Tdahn, Moxa, 
Wvo., Pocatello, Taaho. and main and hranch line noints 
hetween noints on lines of the Oreeon Short Tne Railroad. 
on the other The rates prhliched in thic tariff are also 
eavered hv anplication No. 7°94 of F W. Gomnh 

1115 —That nortion of this annlicatinn which covers Ttems Nos. 
an a 23 and 34 of tariff of F. W. Gomph. agent, I. C. C. 

a. 29. 

* 98123—Tiled hv R. H. Countiss. agent on hehalf of the South- 
ern Pacific Co., Galveston. Harrishure & San Antonio Rv. 
and Southern Pacifie Co... Atlantic Steamship T.ines. 
asking authoritv to establish rates on asphaltum. beans, 
canned goods, cereals and cereal products in earloads, from 
Pacific Coast terminals to Atlantic seaboard lower than the 
rates concurrently in effect from and to intermediate points. 


* 2725—A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., involving rates on coal and coke 
from Albvaqueroue and Gallup, N. M., to San Francisco and 
T.os Aneeles, Cal. 

Februarv 15—New Orleans, La.—Fxaminer Burnside: 

*1, & S, 5833—Class and commoditv rates between New Or- 
leans. Ta.. and southern Texas points. 

* yee S. Seymour vs. M. La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
et al. 

February 15—Argument at Washineton, D. C.: 

*1 2 § 361—Rail, lake and rail rates to St. Paul. Minn. 

* 6512—Minnesrpoalis Civic and Commerce Assn. et al. vs. Algoma 

Central & Hudson Bav Rv. Co. et al. 

February 15—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Brown: 

Pee re are Coal Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

6446—City of Milwaukee vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

ao Produce & Fruit Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


Februar 


lumber and 
Oregon and Utah to 


15—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Dow: 


%352—Traffic Bureau _of the Commerce Club of St. Joseph, 
Mo., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
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7447—Traffic Bureau of the Commercial Club of Atchison, 
Kan., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 7 

7501—Department of Traffic of the Commercial Club of Kan- 
sas City vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 

7311—Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club vs. 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

a Bluffs Commercial Club vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

February 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Thurtell: 
~~ Section Application No. 2043 of Yazoo & M. V. R. R. 
oO. 
Fourth Section Application No. 2045 of Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
(Such portions of the above Fourth Section applications 
as seek authority to continue rates on grain products from 
Omaha, Neb., when from beyond, to Jackson, Miss., which 
are lower than the rates concurrently inapplicable on like 
traffic to intermediate points on the Ill, Cent. R. R. and 
Yazoo & M. V.) 
February 18—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Brown: 

7139—National Commercial Fixture Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. 

Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 


February 18—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Dow: 
7117—Nebraska State Ry. Com. vs C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
7230—Nebraska State Ry. Com. vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 19—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Burnside: 
6497—Freight Bureau Chamber of Commerce of Macon, Ga., 
vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 23—Jackson, Mich.—Examiner Brown: 

7092—Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. P. & R. et al. 

7294—Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

February 23—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Burnside: 

1. & S. 560—Rates on berries, fruits and vegetables from sta- 
tions in Virginia and North Carolina to New York City and 
other points. 

February 25—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Burnside: 

7469—State Corporation of the Commonwealth of Virginia vs. 
Cc. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 

February 26—Detroit. Mich.—Examiner Brown: 

7261—American Coal & Coke Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 

March 4—Areument at Washington, D. C.: : : 

* In the matter of the requirement of state authorities in the 
keeping of accounts, records and memoranda by carriers, 
subiect to the Act to Regulate Commerce. 

March 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. Docket 11—The tap line case. 





HEARINGS BEFORE EXAMINER BPOWN—TRAP CAR OR 
FERRY CAR SERVICE CHARGES. 


Detroit, Mich.—March 1. 
Cleveland. O.—March 3. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—March 5. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—March 8. 
Pittshurgh, Pa.—March 11. 
Cincinnati, O.—March 15. 
St. Louis. Mo.—March 18. 
Kansas City, Mo.—March 22. 
Chicago, Ill.—March 25. 





HEARINGS AT CHICAGO—COMMISSIONER DANIELS— 
1. AND S. DOCKET NO. 555—RATE INCREASES IN WEST- 
ERN CLASSIFICATION TERRITORY: 


Monday, February 15, Tuesday, February 16, Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 17, Thursday, February 18—Respondents’ presentation 
of evidence supporting in general their claim that the pro- 
posed rates are reasonable. 

Friday, February 19. Saturday. February 20, Tuesday, February 
23, Wednesday, February 24—Proposed increased rates on 
grain and grain products. Increase in minimum weight of 
grain and grain products in carloads. 

Thursday, February 25, Friday, Februarv 26, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 27—Proposed increased rates on live stock, fresh meat, 
packing house products and fertilizer materials. 

Monday, March 1, Tuesday, March 2—Proposed increased rates 
on hav. straw and broomcorn. 
Wednesday, March 3, Thursday, March 4, Friday, March 5— 

Proposed increased rates on cotton piece goods. 

Saturday, March 6, Monday, March 8, Tuesday, March 9—Pro- 
posed increased rates on coal and coke. 

Wednesday, March 10—Open. 

Thursday, March 11, Friday, March 12—Proposed increased rates 
on fruits and vegetables. 

Saturday, March 13—Proposed increased rates on rice and rice 
products. 

Monday, March 15, Tuesday, March 16, Wednesday, March 17, 
Thursday, March 18—Evidence of protestants and interveners 
in rebuttal of evidence obtained from carriers in the first four 
days; of the hearing. 


MINOR UNREPORTED: OPINIONS 


(Copies of Unreported Opinions may be obtained from the 
a office of The Traffic Service Bureau at a nominal! 
charge. 








No. A927, Case No. 6736. H. D. Williams Cooperage Co. vs. 
L. V. R. R. Co. et al. Carload of coopers’ flags, shipped from 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., to Leslie, Ark., found to have been mis- 
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routed by initial lines. Reparation to be awarded upon proof 
that complainant finally paid the freight charges. 

No. A929, Case 6855. Marshall Car Wheel and Foundry Co. 
vs. Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. et al. Allegations of complaint at- 
tacking rate on coke in carloads from Bessemer, Ala., to Mar- 
shall, Tex., are not substantiated by the facts of record. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


No. A930, Case 6832. U.S. Glue Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. Rate of 52c per 100 pounds for the transportation of dry 
glue in carloads from Carrollville, Wis., to Winston-Salem, N. 
C., not found to have been unreasonable. Complainant has not 
shown that it suffered damage by reason of a violation of the 
Fourth Section of the Act. Complaint dismissed. 


No, A931, Case 6774. Inland Empire Biscuit Co. vs. Gt. Nor. 
Ry. Co. et al. Rates charged on two less than carload ship- 
ments of candy cough drops from Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to Spo- 
kane, Wash., not found to have been unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 

‘No. A932, Case 6722. Albert Trostel & Sons Co. vs. L. V. 
R. R. Co. et al. Rate of 17c per 100 pounds, fourth class, as 
applied to the transportation of a carload of bicarbonate of 
soda from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Milwaukee, Wis., not found 
to have been unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. A926, Case No. 4469. Nanson Commission Co. vs. St. 
L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co., Fourth Section Application No. 4219. 
Shipments of corn originating in Illinois at stations north and 
east of East St. Louis, Ill., and shipped thence through East St. 
Louis to Little Rock and other Arkansas points, the combina- 
tion of local rates to and proportional rates from East St. Louis 
makes a lower through charge than the local rates concurrently 
in effect to the same Arkansas destinations from stations on 
defendant’s line in Illinois, intermediate to East St. Louis. De- 
fendant’s suggestion approved that the proportional rates out- 
bound be so restricted as to correct these violations of the long 
and short haul provisions of the Fourth Section of the Act. 


No. A928, Case |. & S. Docket No. 486. Rates on iron and 
steel articles from Coatesville, Pa., and other points to Canadian 
destinations. Proposed increased rate on iron and steel articles 
from Coatesville, Pa., and other points on the P. & R. Ry., 
taking the same rate to Moncton and St. John, New Brunswick 
and Amherst, N. S., on the Intercolonial Ry., found to be jus- 
tified and orders suspending the operation of the tariffs vacated. 


No. A933, Case No. 6912. Chestnutt Lumber Co. vs. M. & O. 
R. R. et al. Complainant alleges that the rate of 15c per 100 
pounds for the transportation of a carload of dressed pine lum- 
ber from Lauderdale, Miss., to Nashville, Tenn., was un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded the subsequently estab- 
lished rate of ‘'13c. Upon examination of the tariffs correct rate 
found to have been 22c, and this rate found to have been un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded 15c. Defendants au- 
thorized to waive collection of the outstanding undercharge. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. A934, Case No. 6804. Produce Distributors’ Co. et al. 
vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. Rate charges on various shipments of 
melons in carloads from points in California to Seattle, Wash., 
not found to have been in excess of those provided by defend- 
ant’s tariff. 

2. Increased rates charged on certain of the above ship- 
ment which moved after Nov. 3, 1913, found to have been justi- 
fied by defendants. Complaint dismissed. 

No. A937, Case No, 6565. Great Western Oil Refining Co. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Allegations of undue prejudice arising from the 
fact that defendant declines to absorb switching charges of the 
M. K. & T. at Erie, Kan., on shipments of crude oil originating 
at non-competitive points, while contemporaneously making 
such absorptions on shipments of lumber, coal and brick not 
sustained. Complaint dismissed. ; 

No. A944, Case No. 6694. Lee-Cort-Andreesen Hardware Co. 
vs. Crosby Transp. Co. Shipment of one refrigerator, K. D., 
from Grand Haven, Mich., to Mount Clair, Neb., found to have 
been misrouted and reparation awarded for damages thereby 
sustained and for overcharge found to have been collected. 

No, A935, Case No. 6877. Hughes & McCoy vs. C. R. I. & 
P. Ry. Co. et al. Rate of 28%c per 100 pounds for the trans- 
portation of a carload of prairie hay from Melissa, Tex., to Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., not found: to have been unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. A936, Case No. 6928. Fruit Dispatch Co. vs. Tex. & 
Pac. Ry. Co. Caretakers of banana shipments were, under de- 
fendant’s tariffs, granted free transportation both ways via de- 
fendant’s line. Certain caretakers returned to New Orleans 
were detained at Fort Worth, Tex.. owing to the fact that floods 
had necessitated a suspension of defendant’s passenger service. 
Rather than await its restoration they elected to continue the 
return trip from Fort Worth to New Orleans via other lines and 
paid fare via those lines. Claim for reparation in the sum of 
the fares paid dismissed. 

No. A940, Case No. 489. Class rates from Porter and other 
stations in Indiana. Proposed cancellation of the application of 
the Chicago basis of class rates from Porter, Crocker and Mc- 
Cool, Ind., to points on the Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. and 
its connections in Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota, found to 
have been justified, and orders of suspension vacated. 

No. A941, Case 5869. East St. Louis Walnut Co. vs. St. L. 
I. M. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. Sub. No. 1, Same vs. M. K. & T. 
Ry. Co. et al. Sub. No. 2, Same vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
Sub. No. 3, Same vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. Case No. 
6056, Same vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co. Rate charges for the trans- 
portation of rough walnut logs in carloads from points in Mis- 
souri and Arkansas to East St. Louis, Ill., not found to have 
been unreasonable. Complaints dismissed. 

No. A942, Case No. 6934. Albert Miller & Co. vs. Wabash 
R. R. Co. et al. Rate charges by defendants for the transporta- 
tion of a carload of apples from Carrollton, Mo., to Grand Rap- 
ids,, Wis. found to have been unreasonable. Order for repara- 
tion withheld pending submission of further proof that com- 
Plainants are the rightful parties in interest. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


J. J. Mossman, the new president of the Transporta- 
tion Club of Buffalo, is general agent of the Wabash 
Railroad at Buffalo in charge of the operating, passenger 
and freight departments. With the exception of five 
months, when he was in Detroit, his residence at Buffalo 
covers a period of 32 years, 25 of which have been in 
the service of the Wabash. He was born in Quebec, 
Canada, and became a clerk in the Grand Trunk office at 
Toronto in 1880. He went to Stratford, Ontario, and 
then to Buffalo and in 1884 was appointed contracting 
freight agent. He then became, in turn, traveling freight 
agent for New York state, contracting freight agent, act- 
ing commercial agent, commercial agent, division freight 
agent, and in April, 1906, he was promoted to his present 








J. J. MOSSMAN. 


position. The Transportation Club of Buffalo has 531 
members, the membership being restricted to transporta- 
tion representatives. The club rooms are in the Lafayette 
Hotel, and the claim is made that this club has the largest 
collection of photographs of railroad executives of all the 
similar organizations in the country. 

Edward G. Clay, whose appointment as district freight 
agent of the Union Pacific System at Des Moines, Ia., 
has been announced, was born at Eldora, Ia., in 1872. 
His parents moved to Le Mars, Ia., in 1875, where he 
grew up and was graduated from the public schools in 
1890. He took a course in stenography and typewriting 
at Wilder, Minn., and for about three years thereafter 
operated a general shorthand and reporting office at Le 
Mars. In 1895 and 1896 he was connected with the McCor- 
mick Harvesting Machine Co. at Council Bluffs, Ia., during 
the incumbency of Harold F. McCormick: in the sales 
department and Alexander Legge (now general manager 
of the International Harvester Co. of America) in the 
collection department of this branch. In March, 1897, 
he entered the employ of E. L. Lomax, then general 
passenger and ticket agent Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
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at Omaha as stenographer. In June, 1898, he was trans- 
ferred to the general freight office, where he was employed 
in various capacities until Jan. 1, 1906, at which time he 
was appointed soliciting freight agent at Omaha, which 
position he held continuously until Jan. 1, 1915, when he 
was made district freight agent at Des Moines, in charge 
vf Iowa territory, succeeding William R. Alexander, pro- 
moted to general agent, U. P. R. R. Co., at Detroit, Mich. 
He is married and has one son, thirteen years old. 

H. J. Aldworth, traffic manager for the Fullerton-Powell 
Hardwood Lumber Co. of South Bend, Ind., was born in 
Chicago Sept. 19, 1884. After finishing his work in the 
public schools he entered the employ of the C. H. & D. Rail- 
road as messenger in July, 1898. In June, 1905, he went 
to the trainmaster’s office of the Michigan Central, and in 
September, 1906, he went to the local freight office of the 
Cc. & N. W. In September, 1907, he became connected 


H. J. ALDWORTH. 


with the purchasing department- of the C. M. & St. P. at 
Chicago and traveled extensively through the southeastern 
He prepared the application to be pre 
sented to the Interstate Commerce Commission for refund 
on lumber purchases, in accordance with the commission’s 


lumber territory. 


decision in the Tift case. On July 3, 1909, he became con- 
nected with Herman H. Henler Lumber Co., Chicago, as 
traffic manager, and was identified with the revision of 
Chicago’s switching rates, presenting the lumbermen’s side 
of the controversy. In November, 1911, he went to the in- 
terests at South Bend that he now serves, and in addition 
to being traffic manager for that company also acted in the 
same capacity for two other South Bend lumber concerns. 
He has handled numerous cases before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. One case now pending is that of the 
Powell-Myers Lumber Co. vs. L. & N., and C. B. & Q., 
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which deals with the matter of free reconsignment, now 
prohibited by the L. & N. 


Eugene Duval, newly appointed general western agent 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. at 
Omaha to succeed F. A. Nash, who died, was born into the 
business. He entered the world in a railroad station build- 
ing in a little town on the Grand Trunk Railway in Canada, 
where his father was the agent. He was reared in and 
around the telegraph office and learned telegraphy much 
as a child learns to talk—more by absorption than by 
conscious effort. When he was 15 years old, he began 
actual service as night operator on the Grand Trunk at 
New Haven, Mich. He studied shorthand and was first 
employed at that business in the division superintendent’s 
office of the Wabash at Peru, Ind. Then he became stenog- 
rapher in the office of the general superintendent of the 
Union Pacific at Omaha. In 1892 he entered the service 


SO 


> 





EUGENE DUVAL. 


of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul as stenographer and 
telegraph operator in the office of F. A. Nash, general west- 
ern agent. He became contracting freight agent, chief 
clerk, and then assistant general western agent, finally suc- 
ceeding Mr. Nash at his death Dec. 11, 1914. 

Fred M. Steele, recently transferred to Chicago as 
assistant general freight and passenger agent, Fort Dodge, 
Des Moines & Southern Railroad Co., took his first rail- 
read position in 1895 with the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Co. at Mexico, Mo., where he was reared. He was assist- 
ant agent and his duties were to truck all the freight. 
In 1900 C. A. King, former traffic manager of the Chi- 
cago & Alton, secured a position for him in St. Louis 
under William Pratt, the local agent, where he assumed 
the duties of utility clerk. Then he was promoted to 
a desk for handling cash books for the cashier. He sev- 
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ered his connection with the Chicago & Alton in August, 
1901, and took employment with the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railway at Kansas City, Mo., as assistant cashier. 
December 28, 1901, he was made cashier, which position 
he held until 1907. Then, as contracting agent, he re- 
ported to J. H. Lyman, general agent, holding the position 
for six months. He was then made local agent at Kansas 
City for a year and a half, and then traveling auditor, 
with territory between Des Moines, Ia., and Kansas City, 
Mo., to Fort Dodge, Ia. After eighteen months he was 
made chief clerk to the division superintendent of the Chi- 
cago Great Western at Des Moines. After a year and a 
half he got the position of commercial agent under Frank 
Cassidy, division freight agent at Des Moines, and Oct. 
1, 1912, went with the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern 
as commercial agent at Des Moines, which position he 
held until his transfer to Chicago. 

M. B. Wilburn is appointed commercial agent of the 
Santa Fe; with headquarters at Houston, Tex., succeeding 
Drew Head, promoted. 

The office of general agent of the Monon, at Chi- 
cago, is abolished. R. B. Robertson is appointed division 
freight agent at Chicago. 

E. S. White is appointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the Illinois Southern Railway Co., to succeed 
W. H. Ogborn, resigned. 

’ R. C. Campbell, agent of the Georgia Railroad at 
Athens, Ga., has been appointed general agent, with head- 
quarters at the same place. 

Effective February 1, A. M. Dudley, agent at Kansas 
City, Mo., for the Kanawha Despatch Routes, will repre- 
sent the Blue Ridge Despatch, with headquarters at St. 
Louis. 

R. R. Hargis, traffic manager of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, made an address on “Recent Develop- 
ments in Transportation” last Wednesday at the meeting 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association. 

L. H. Landis is appointed traffic manager of the 
Fresno Interurban Railway, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal. Mr. Landis is also assistant to president 
and trgffic manager, Tidewater Southern Railway, and 
president and general manager of the San Jose Terminal 
Railway Co. 

Henry H. Thomasson is appointed traveling freight 
solicitor of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh 
in connection with the agency at Spokane, Wash., in 
place of William J. Baar, transferred. Mr. Baar is ap- 
pointed traveling freight solicitor in connection with the 
agency at Portland, Ore., in place of J. T. Smith, resigned. 

W. S. Mitchell, commercial agent of the Missouri 
Pacific, the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, the 
Denver & Rio Grande and the Western Pacific, at Port- 
land, Ore., has been appointed general agent at Seattle, 
Wash., succeeding J. M. Norton, who died. .E. B. Duffy 
succeeds Mr. Mitchell. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Transportation Club of Detroit will elect officers 
at its annual meeting, February 6. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis had an informal 
dance at its club rooms last night. E. F. Glenny is chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 

The Transportation Association of Chicago will hold 
its eighth annual dinner Thursday, February 11, at 6:30 
p. m., at the Hotel Sherman. Luther M. Walter will be 
the principal speaker. The toastmaster will be Robert M. 
Sweitzer, clerk of Cook County. 
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The members of the Toledo Transportation Club and 
their families were entertained at the Toledo Art Mu- 
seum last night. After the entertainment there was a 
luncheon at the Boody House. On the night ef February 
6 dinner will be served at the Boody House at 6 o’clock, 
followed by an illustrated lecture and moving picture 
entertainment. 


SAFETY APPLIANCE LAW 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Advocates of a more drastic safety appliance law 
that will authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to direct railroads to install block signal and automatic 
train control systems and provide themselves with steel 
cars have renewed their efforts to get action on those 
subjects at the present session of Congress. The inter- 
state and foreign commerce committee on January 20 
came into control of the time on calendar Wednesday, to 
hold for at least two weeks, unless it sooner gets rid of 
the measures it desires to press. 


Chairman Adamson has brought forward the bill 
already recommended by his committee. If he fails to 
get action on it he will ask the committee on rules to 
provide a special order for it. Representatives Esch of 
Wisconsin and Stevens of New Hampshire, who have 
devoted themselves to the subject, are backing up Adam- 
son in his efforts to get action. Speaking about the bill 
and the general subject, Stevens said: 


“For years the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
railroads and the public have Cclamored for reliable de- 
vices to prevent train collisions. This bill makes the 
installation of such devices a necessary fact. And well 
it might. Last year the total number of people killed 
in accidents involving train operations was 9,893, and 
the number of injured reached the appalling total of 79,388. 
The damage the railroad companies themselves sustained 
in injured roadbeds and equipment and the cost of clear- 
ing wrecks from collisions and derailments amounted to 
$11,000,000. Of course, this loss does not include the 
enormous outlay by the roads in paying or compromising 
claims for damages to freight or persons. 


“The number of accidents due directly to collisions 
and derailments was 13,806, resulting in the death of 605 
men and the injury of 11,437. 

“Everybody is familiar more or less with the block 
signal system, for the installation of which by the rail- 
roads this bill provides. But a new factor has risen for 
saving human life and safeguarding property on railroads. 
That is what is known as an automatic train stop and 
train control. The object of the automatic train stop 
is to bring a train to a stop automatically and thus pre- 
vent accident and loss when the engineer, through in- 
advertence, neglect or disobedience of rules, ignores the 
signals. 7 

“I venture to say there are few people who know 
that seven or eight years ago Congress appropriated 
$50,000 for investigations by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of all devices for train stops and train con- 
trol. To carry out this work, the block signal and train 
control board was created. And I venture still further 
to say that very few individuals indeed know that only 
recently the Interstate Commerce Commission has made 
a favorable report on the Gray-Thurber automatic stop 
and several similar devices. 

“It is almost incredible, when there is‘so much out- 
cry in the press and on the part of the public against the 
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useless destruction of human life, that Congress should 
have refused this long to put on the statute books a law 
which should result in prohibiting rear-end collisions— 
and it must be remembered that rear-end collisions afe 
one of the great factors in railroad catastrophes. It is 
evident to anybody that a mechanical device, which has 
been pronounced a practical thing by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and which will remove the possibility 
of those accidents due to the negligence or carelessness 
of train operators, is one of the greatest contributions 
possible to humanity. 

“This thing resolves itself down to a question of the 
saving of thousands of human lives. And the saving of 
human life at this time, when everybody is appalled by 
the war in Europe and the earthquakes in Italy, becomes 
a subject of lively interest and vital importance. 

“These reasons, together with other features of the 
bill, convince me that, if a vote can be secured on the 
measure in the House, it will be passed by a tremendous 
and non-partisan majority.” 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has again post- 
poned the effective date of its order in the Manufacturers’ 
Railway case, this time from February 15 to April 1. 
The postponement is made necessary by reason of the 
litigation going on at St. Louis, in which the Manu- 
facturers’ Railway, for itself, has obtained a preliminary 
injunction against the enforcement of the order which 
would require shippers on the line of the Manufacturers’ 
Railway to pay $2.50 a car more than the St. Louis rate. 
In another case the Manufacturers’ Railway and the 
Cotton Belt denied the jurisdiction of the Commission 
to prescribe a division of the joint through rate as long 
as they are able to agree upon that division. The 
Cotton Belt is willing to pay $4.50 per car, but the Com- 
mission, in its third decision in the more or less cele- 
brated case, says $2.50 is the maximum. The Cotton 
Belt and the Manufacturers’ Railway, referring to the 
tap-line decision in the Supreme Court, draw attention 
to the fact that there is nothing in the record in I. and S. 
355, in which the Commission holds that the $4.50 per 
car allowance would be a rebate to the owners of the 
Manufacturers’ Railway. 

In the third case the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Co. 
and other shippers along the rails of the Manufacturers’ 
Railway come in as interveners to say that by reason 
of the third decision in the Manufacturers’ Railway case 
they are being discriminated against just as much as the 
Manufacturers’ Railway says it is being discriminated 
against. 


WAR TAX ON FREIGHT 





(Treasury Decision No. 2122) 
To Collectors of Internal Revenue: 

With reference .to the stamp tax imposed by the 
revenue act of Oct. 22, 1914, upon bills of lading, this 
office holds that “in case of a reconsignment of- freight 
in transit, if made on or over lines other than that on 
account of which a bill of lading was originally issued, 
such reconsignment is a shipment for which a bill of 
lading, manifest or other memorandum should be issued 
and stamped. Where, however, the reconsignment is 
made under a bill of lading already issued and on the 
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line first receiving the freight, and no further bill, mani 
fest or memorandum is issued, it is held that no addi 
tional stamp tax accrue.” 


TRAP-CAR POSTPONEMENT 


The joint committee of carriers and shippers that is 
endeavoring to reach an agreement as to trap car tariffs 
reported through L. B. Boswell, chairman of the shippers 
committee, to the Illinois Public Utilities Commissio1 
Wednesday that progress had been made and that anothe: 
meeting of the joint committee would be held February 10 
He asked commission to grant an extension of time fo! 
further consideration, and the matter was postponed until 
March 8. With it the tunnel and lighterage matters were 
also postponed because of the close relation of the sub- 
jects. Chairman Boswell stated that it was agreed now 
that some forms of trap cars might admit of charges, but 
that others might not. 

H. C. Barlow, a member of the shippers’ committee, 
said the sessions of the joint committee had developed that 
the carriers had not fully appreciated the meaning of all 
they had done in filing the trap car tariffs, as was gen- 
erally the case when things were done hastily, and that 
already a number of matters under consideration had been 
eliminated from the discussion by agreement. He said he 
was hopeful that an entire agreement would be reached 
and that the commission would not have to go through 
the work of considering the matter in its details. 

Mr. Boswell said it was his understanding that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was withholding action 
as to trap car tariffs until the Illinois commission had 
acted, and for that reason, as well as others, he counseled 
deliberation and care. 





ACCIDENT REPORTS 


The number of persons killed in train accidents in 
April, May and June, 1914, as shown in reports made by 
steam-railway companies to the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission under the accident law of May 6, 1910. was 104 
and the number of persons injured, 2,157. The total 
number of casualties of all elasses reported amounted 
to 2,224 for persons killed and 42,728 for persons injured 
This statement includes 2,040 persons killed and 13,911 
persons injured as the result of accidents sustained by 
employes while at work, by-passengers getting on or off 
cars, by persons at highway crossings, by persons doing 
business at stations, etc., as well as by trespassers and 
others; and also 80 persons killed and 26,660 persons 
injured in casualties reported as “industrial accidents.” 

Industrial accidents are those which happen to rail- 
road employes on railroad premises, but. not in conne: 
tion with the operation of trains. 





RIVER TRAFFIC IN THE UNITED STATES 


That river traffic in the United States is now gene!- 
ally local and long runs by through fast steamers a thing 
of the past is shown by an investigation of water trans- 
portation which the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has just completed. The report, published as De 





partment Bulletin 74, “Inland Boat Service,’ deals in par- 
ticular with freight rates, time of transit and length of 
routes. 

A few hundred miles, the.investigator found, is usu- 
ally the maximum run for any steamboat, one of 400 miles 
or more being exceptional. 


On only 25 of the 102 routes 
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or which this information was available was the average 
rate of speed over 10 miles an hour, and on 37 it was less 
than 6. An average of 10 or even 6 miles an hour amounts 
io 75 or 100 miles in a night’s run, which is a good rate 
of speed for local freight traffic. 

In connection with the freight rates the investigator 
paid particular attention to their relation to the farm price 
of various products. This was found to vary greatly with 
the character of the goods. For example, on a 25-mile 
route in Maine the rate for a barrel of apples was 15 
cents, while the average farm price was $1.725. The 
freight rate in this instance was thus 8.7 per cent of the 
farm price. In the case of cotton traffic in the South, this 
percentage ranged from 0.9 to 3. Eggs varied still more, 
the percentage ranging from 0.5 to 10. Because of its great 
bulk, hay was frequently charged from 10 to 40 per cent 
of its value on the farm. With wheat the range was from 
3 to 15 per cent. 

In the East the principal routes of steamboat lines 
include those of the Hudson River and the Chesapeake 
Bay. On the Hudson there is considerable variety of 
traffic, through service between New York City and Al- 
bany, a number of shorter routes between various cities 
along this line, and thirdly the through traffic of canal 
boats carrying cargoes from the Erie Canal to tidewater. 
In Chesapeake Bay, traffic radiates principally from the 
cities of Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk. Through service 
between Baltimore and Norfolk, Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, Norfolk and Washington and Norfolk and Richmond 
is maintained throughout the year. 

The longest routes are to be found in the Mississippi 
Valley. From Cincinnati, for example, regular lines run 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers as far as Memphis, 
a distance of 749 miles. Another important river port 
is St. Louis, from which regular lines run as far in one 
direction as St. Paul on the upper Mississippi, and in 
another down the river to Memphis. Other lines reach 
Kansas City, Peoria, Ill., and mount the Tennessee as far 
as Waterloo, Ala. From Memphis, through boats run to 
Vicksburg, where they connect with boats for New Orleans. 

New Orleans is the center of several important routes 
in addition to the direct one up the Mississippi. One line 
follows the Red and Black rivers to Harrisonburg, La., 
and various other routes traverse the network of rivers, 
bayous and canals in southern Louisiana as far west as 
Bayou Teche, and as far north as the Red River. There is 
also considerable traffic on Lake Ponchartrain. 

On the Pacific Coast an important system of water- 
Ways consists of the rivers emptying into San Francisco 
Bay, and here there is a rich truck region which is not con- 
veniently reached by rail, but is comparatively easy of 
access by boat. San Francisco, Sacramento and Stockton 
are the principal centers for this traffic. A second Coast 
system consists of the Columbia River and its tributaries. 
From Portland steamers run down the Columbia to As- 
toria and-up as far as Celilo Falls. Above the Celilo Falls 
other boats reach points on the upper Columbia and Snake 
rivers. 


BOX TESTING LABORATORY. 

The National Association of Box Manufacturers is 
preparing to establish a testing laboratory in Chicago 
for the purpose of making extensive tests of wooden 
boxes, the idea being to obtain information which will 
permit of a scientific standardization. When this labora- 
tory is in running order any box manufacturer or large 
Shipper may have his shipping containers scientifically 
tesied without expense to him. 
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COMMERCE REPORTS 


Direct Java-American Trade—By Consul-General George E. 
Anderson, Hongkong, China, November 12. 


A special effort is being made -both by the govern- 
ment and by commercial interests in Java for the culti- 
vation of more direct trade relations with the United 
States. Mr. E. Kruyff, director of trade and agriculture 
in the government of Java, has been appointed by that 
government as commissioner to the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position at San Francisco and is now in the United States 
in that connection. It is understood, however, that Mr. 
Kruyff’s instructions from his government are to remain 
a year in the United States and to make every effort 
to develop increased direct trade relations between the 
Dutch Island and America. During his stay he may be 
addressed in care of the consul-general of the Netherlands 
at San Francisco, Cal. 

At present the immensely larger portion of the gen- 
eral exports of Java to the United States proceed in 
Dutch bottoms by way of the Suez Canal to Rotterdam 
and are there transshipped for the United States. Some 
goods have been going across the Pacific, transshipment 
being made in Hongkong. Since the opening of the war, 
however, few of the cargoes for the United States get 
to their destination. By reason of the geographical rela- 
tion of Holland to Germany, cargoes consigned to Hol- 
land, even on through bills to New York, of a contraband 
or conditional contraband nature, are held up by French 
and British authorities and are taken from the vessels 
for use of the belligerents. Rubber, for example, is an 
increasingly large export of Java to the United States, 
and this is now held as absolute contraband by the allies, 
and cargoes of rubber proceeding to Holland are held 
up by British or French cruisers. The result has been 
that the normal trade between Java and the United States 
has been broken up to a considerable extent and is main: 
tained with difficulty where it can be maintained at all. 

In line with this policy of the Java government and 
with the demands of Java’s commercial interests the 
Java line of steamships running from Batavia to Hong- 
kong and Japan has made arrangements for shipments 
of Java goods direct from Java to overland points in the 
United States on through bills of lading. The line now 
quotes freight rates from Java to all interior points in 
the United States, and is making efforts to stimulate 
trade across the Pacific, transshipment in this service 
being at Hongkong. Representatives of the line and also 
of American concerns have ‘been soliciting trade for this 
route and for direct shipment to the United States, 
and important new direct relations between Java ex- 
porters and American importers without the mediation 
of European middlemen are being established. There are 
the same reasons for stimulating direct shipments from 
the United States to Java which apply to shipments from 
Java to the United States. 

While no definite plans have as yet been announced, 
it is understood that there is strong probability of a con- 
tinuance of the Java steamship service now running to 
Hongkong and Japan to the eastern ports of the United 
States through the Panama Canal. 


Accuracy of Shipping Manifests. 


The attention of shippers of goods to neutral countries 
is -called to the importance of having. manifests complete 
and accurate. It is essential also to avoid mixing con- 
traband goods in cargoes otherwise not contraband. It 
is alleged that some American manifests have omitted 
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certain contraband goods, also that efforts have been 
made to conceal contraband articles or to alter their 
appearance so that they will be allowed to pass. 

A single case of the kind is enough to embarrass all 
American ecommerce to neutral countries by throwing 
doubt on the correctness of our manifests and on the 
neutral nature of our cargoes, thus possibly involving 
delay through examining cargoes that otherwise would 
be avoided. 

Swedish Line to Pacific Coast. 

With the opening of the Panama Canal the Swedish 
Rederi Aktiebolaget Nordstjernan, Stockholm, has decided 
to open a regular service betwene Sweden and San Fran- 
cisco. The steamers plying between Stockholm and the 
River Plate will call at,Colon. The cargo will then be 
forwarded from Panama northward by local steamers 
which work in conjunction with the Swedish line. Before 
the war this traffic was carried by German lines. The 
Swedish line is subventioned by the government. 


Russian Transportation Notes. 


A reduced railway tariff to Archangel has been estab- 
lished by the Tariff Committee for the transportation of 
alcohol intended for exportation. 

The Commercial and Industrial Gazette of Petrograd 
(St. Petersburg) states that the Northern Shipping Co. 
has arranged for a line of steamers to ply between New 
York and Vladivostok, through the Panama Canal. The 
steamers will touch at some of the ports on the east 
coast of North America. 

Russian Traffic via Sweden. 

There appears to be two competitive routes for the 
Russian transit trade through Sweden, one via Goteborg 
and the Bergslagarnas Railroad to Gefle, and from there 
by Swedish steamers to Raumo or Bjorneborg, Finland. 
The other route is via Trondhjem, Norway, by rail to 
Sundsvall, Sweden, and from there by’ Swedish steamers 
to Nicolaistad, Finland. Goteborg importers are naturally 
working for the southern route via Goteborg. The prin- 
cipal commodity from the United States shipped over 
this route is cotton, which, it is expected, will continue 
to arrive in Goteborg in large quantities for shipment to 
Russia via Gefle and Raumo. 


ANTHRACITE COAL COMBINATION. 

The latest volume of the Harvard Economic Studies, 
“The Anthracite Coal Combination,” by Dr. Eliot Jones, 
published by the Harvard University Press, is a study 
of the growth of the coal industry and consolidation of 
the coal interests under the control of a number of rail- 
roads. The detailed treatment of the history and analysis 
of the effects of combination on the production and price 
of coal furnish more than an ordinary trust-problem dis- 
cussion. They involve questions of the preservation of 
national resources, the limitations on carriers, and the 
rights of consumers. Statistics, letters, maps and Supreme 
Court decisions are appealed to in marshaling the facts 
in this, one of the interesting histories of “big business.” 


EFFECTIVE DATE POSTPONED. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission January 27 fur- 
ther postponed the effective date of its order removing 
fourth section discriminations in southeastern territory, 
this postponement being from April 1 to October 1. The 
preparation of tariffs in accordance with the order is not 
proceeding as rapidly as was thought possible. Besides, 


there is another question now entering the subject; that 
is, as to whether, under present conditions, 


the com- 
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panies can afford to have any reduction in their revenues 
even a microscopic one. The southeastern roads have 
suffered more from the war than those of any other 
section. The paralysis of the cotton trade sent thei 
gross revenues away down, and to deprive them of a 
dollar now, it is believed, would be tragic in its effect. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has postponed 
the effective date of its order in Docket No. 6746, East- 
ern Shore Development Steamship Co. vs. B. & O. et al, 
from February 1 to February 23. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Wichita Business Association, the Stock Yards 
Board of Trade and Live Stock Exchange Association 
have been permitted to intervene in the complaint, No. 
7427, of Kansas City Live Stock Exchange vs. Atchison 
et al. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie has been permitted to 
intervene in Athens Glass Co. vs. B. & O. et al., Docket 
No. 6861. 

The effective date of the order in No. 6559, American 
National Live Stock Association et al. vs. Southern Pa- 
cific et al., has been changed from February 15 to March 2. 

At the request of the Big Muddy Coal and Iron Co. 
vs. Illinois Central et al., Docket No. 7394, has been 
dismissed. 


SS 
CHANGES IN THE DOCKET. 


Hearing of I. and S. Docket No. 478, commodity rates 
to Middlesboro, Ky., and other points, assigned before 
Examiner Watkins, January 27, at Middlesboro, Ky., is 
postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing of Docket No. 5217, Louisville Board of Trade 
vs. Ind. Col. & So. Traction Co., assigned before Ex- 
aminer Pattison, January 29, at Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 


HIGH PRICE FOR BOAT. 

The Boston-Pacific Line says that conditions brought 
about by the European war have made additional charter- 
ing or renewals of present charters impossible, and the 
demand for American tonnage has become so imperative 
that it has let one of its boats go for a round European 
trip, at the highest price ever paid for a ship of American 
registry. 


COMPLAINTS DISMISSED. 

The Commission, upon motion of the complainants, 
has dismissed No. 7362, Wisconsin Sugar Lo. vs. Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie et al.; No. 7529, Wichita 
Business Association et al. vs. Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient et al., and No. 7534, E. H. Titchener & Co. vs. C. 
M. & St. P. et al. 

TAP-LINE CASE REOPENED. 

The Commission, on January 15, reopened the tap-line 
case, I. & S. No. 11, to the extent that it will hear argu- 
ments on March 3 as to the milling-in-transit rates on logs. 
All the testimony and evidence heretofore submitted will be 
deemed to have been resubmitted and will be considered 


“ in the further argument. 


SUSPENSIONS VACATED 
I. and S. No. 556, in so far as it applies to supple 
ment No. 8, to T. St. L. & W., I. C. C. No. A-544, has been 
vacated as of Jan, 25. 
I. and S. No. 572, in so far as it involves schedules in 
Pennsylvania R. R., G. O., I. C. C. No. 5745, has been 
vacated as of Jan. 25. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New Devices, Suggestions and Methods for Increasing Efficiency in Freight Handling and Other 
Branches of Traffic Work. Contributions Are Welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD Will Be Pleased to Answer Inquiries Concerning Any 
Device or Method Mentioned in This Department 


AN IMPROVED SKID 


A new device has been put on the market by the 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., Ellwood City, Pa., which 
has several improvements over the ordinary type of 
skid. The main framework consists of 2x3-inch angle 
iron side rails, 6% feet in length, tied together with cross 
rods one-half inch in diameter, cut from cold rolled shaft- 
ing. These cross rods are spaced 14 inches apart and 
give a width between frame rails of 8 inches and over- 
all width of 12 inches. Along the three-inch angle of 
the rails are assembled strong ball-bearing wheels, 
spaced seven-inch centers, each wheel being three inches 
in diameter and having a one-half-inch face. 

In unloading heavy boxes or barrels from trucks, 
drays or wagons the device can be used as an ordinary 
friction skid. By turning the skid over the wheels are 
brought to the upper side, which enables one man to 
load very heavy packages quickly and easily, without 
strain or exertion. One end of the skid is provided with 





heavy double-pointed hooks, providing a safe fastening 
when used as either friction or roller skid. 

By laying the skid on the floor, wheel side down, the 
device can be used as a pull or push truck. Owing to 
the two center rollers being set lower than the others, 
it can be turned completely around within its own 
length. It sets close to the floor and takes up very little 
space. 

When a short ladder is wanted the truck can be 
utilized for this purpose, the cross rods forming good- 
sized rungs. It is convenient for reaching packages 
tiered up to a height of ten or twelve feet, or articles 
stored on high shelving. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE TO FREIGHT 


(D. B. Daley, Freight Claim Agent, in “Current Events.’’) 
The following figures show the increase from year to 
year in the amount paid by the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Co. in the settlement of claims for loss and 
damage to freight: 
Fiscal year Loss and Dam- 
ended. age Freight. 
June $ 76,445.21 
June 94,026.52 
June 30, 112,159.46 
J. Fe aa ae Sle eon eats oases 135,800.82 
June 30, 1914 j 143,782.95 
It will be observed from these figures that from an 
amount of $76,445.21, paid out during the year ended 
June 30, 1910, this account increased to $143,782.95, dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1914, an increase of 
$67,337.74. 
While the revenue from traffic has increased during 
this period, the increase in this respect has not been 


proportionate with the increase in loss and damage 
freight. 

It seems to be the tendency to-day to prevent car- 
riers from jncreasing freight rates, notwithstanding that 
the cost of operation’ is steadily increasing. Many of 
the items charged to conducting transportation are not 
of a character that will readily yield to economy, but 
certainly this item of loss and damage freight, which 
has nearly doubled in the last four years, is one item 
representing nothing more or less than pure waste, 
which ought to readily yield to a very material reduc- 
tion. Under the conditions which confront the carriers 
to-day it is very important that their revenues shall be 
conserved, and this annual item of loss and damage 
freight is one of the most wasteful drains on these 
revenues. Each employe, therefore, should at all times 
have the best interests of his company at heart, and 
aid, so far as possible, in preventing loss or waste of 
any kind. 

The loss and damage freight account furnishes a 
fertile field, in which nearly every employe, regardless 
of his position, can aid, and each, by more carefully 
doing that which he is employed to do, and looking 
after the ‘inverests of the company as his own, can aid 
in reducing this tremendous’ loss which has been such 
a severe drain on the earnings of the company. 

And how can you individually help? In the follow- 
ing outline of causes, which are some of the principal 
causes of loss and damage freight, you will perhaps find 
some suggestions that will be helpful to you in arriving 
at a conclusion as to how you shall assist. 

Loss and damage freight arises largely from the fol- 
lowing avoidable causes: 

Improper packing or marking. 

Improper loading or stowing. 

Leaky or dirty cars. 

Careless checking at shipping point, en route, or at 
destination. 

Errors in billing. 

Heavy switching or rough handling in train. 

Careless handling in loading or unloading: 


Packing and Marking. 


It is the shipper’s duty to pack his freight in a safe 
and secure manner, so that it will withstand the hand- 
ling which it may reasonably be expected to be sub- 
jected to in modern transportation, and to properly mark 
same in accordance with the requirements of the classi- 
fication. It is, of course, very difficult to lay down a 
hard-and-fast rule as to what shall constitute safe pack- 
ing, and this is something which is left largely to the 
discretion of the receiving agent or check clerk, subject, 
of course, to classification rules. The agents at receiving 
stations, however, can generally overcome the danger 
of loss or damage on account of insecure or improper 


. packing or marking, by handling the shipper in a diplo- 


matic manner and politely explaining to him just what 
will be necessary in the way of additional packing or 
marking in order to place his property in proper condi- 





tion for forwarding. The shippers are very often glad 
to have these matters brought to their attention, and 
in most of the instances the agents will find that the 
shippers are glad to co-operate with them. A great deal 
of careless packing and marking is due to ignorance of 
shippers, particularly the casual shipper, of the classifi- 
cation requirements, and ordinarily they are willing to 
comply with these requirements when the same are 
properly explained to them. 

Frequently a shipper before tendering shipment to 
railway company will make inquiry of the agent with 
regard to rates applicable, etc., and the agent by giving 
proper information with regard to the requirements at 
that time can frequently be not only of assistance to the 
shipper, but of infinitely more assistance to the com- 
pany that will be expected to transport the freight. 

Improper marking is a fruitful cause of loss, for the 
reason that when freight which is improperly marked, or 
not marked, becomes separated from waybill, the same is 
almost lost beyond recovery, whereas packages properly 
and fully marked will be forwarded astray to the proper 
destination. In marking freight, the surface of which 
will take a mark, the use of a marking brush is desir- 
able, as by this means a mark is secured which cannot 
be torn off. In the event, however, that tags are used, 
these tags should be of proper material to fall under the 
classification requirements, and should be properly at- 
tached to the packages. Quite frequently shippers, par- 
ticularly shippers of household goods, endeavor to mark 
or tag their shipments with nondescript pieces of card- 
board attached with ordinary twine inserted through 
holes punched in the cardboard. When a shipper tenders 
a shipment marked in this or any other unsuitable or 
unsafe manner, he should be required to properly retag 
his freight before the same is accepted. 

Proper care should be taken to see that old marks 
are obliterated, and that the marks left on packages 
are those showing the name of consignee and destina- 
tion of the freight. In the case of shipments consigned 
to the order of shippers, this information should also be 
shown in connection with the marks on packages. There 
are no objections to the name and address of shipper 
appearing ona package, but the word “from” should always 


be inserted before such name and address, in order that, 


the same might not be confused with the name and ad- 
dress of the consignee. The failure to eliminate old 
marks is, in a great many instances, responsible for lost 
or delayed freight, for the reason that when an article 
checks over without marks, or the names of two or more 
separate concerns at different points appear, the agent 
with whom the freight is over is necessarily at a disad- 
vantage as to what he shall do with the same. There 
then ensues a lengthy correspondence, with the idea of 
ascertaining the correct destination of the property. In 
the meantime the consignee is waiting for his goods; he 
is perhaps greatly exercised because he does not receive 
them, and delays that ensue jin cases of this kind are 
rather exasperating, to say the least. A good motto in 
connection with the receiving and forwarding of freight 
would be “START IT RIGHT.” 


Loading and Stowing. 


Great care should be taken to see that freight is 
properly stowed so that same will not be damaged by 
shifting en route; by contact with protruding nails or 
bolts in sides or floor of car, or by contact with other 
freight which is likely to damage same. 

Care should be taken that equipment furnished for 
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any purpose is suitable in all respects for the reception 
of the commodity to be loaded, cars being cleaned in 
the proper manner, and otherwise fit for safe transpor- 
tation of the goods. There is probably not any one 
other cause of loss and damage so fruitful as the fur- 
nishing of unfit equipment, and there is probably no 
other one cause wherein employes in various capacities 
can use a nicer degree of judgment in protecting the 
company against loss and damage freight than in the 
selection of suitable equipment. 


Checking. . 


The company frequently suffers loss as a result of 
improper cheeking at. shipping point, en route, or at 
destination. Freight when received from shipper should 
be checked carefully against the dray ticket or bill of 
lading, for the purpose of determining that the full 
quantity of goods covered by shipping instrument is 
there, in good condition, and that the marks on pack- 
ages correspond with the shipping instructions on dray 
tickets or bills of lading. Do not receipt for something 
you do not get, and in the event of a crushed or broken 
package, or a package with contents rattling, give a 
receipt that will correspond with the condition of the 
property when tendered to you. If necessary, examine 
the contents in order to determine the exact damage, as 
an indefinite notation on a shipping receipt is just about 
as good as no notation at all. 

Equal care should be taken in checking freight at 
transfer points, and particularly at junctions where 
property is received from connecting lines. In the in- 
stance of goods received from a connecting line, ship- 
ments being part short or visibly damaged, but same not 
detected and freight passed as without exceptions, it 
then falls upon the line receiving the shipment to pay 
the full amount of claim. It is, therefore, of extreme 
importance that agent or check clerk at points where 
freight is interchanged with connecting lines be careful 
in the examination and checking of freight received 
from connections so to make record of each and every 
exception. 

Under the rules governing interline settlement of 
freight claims, the line receiving such property in a 
short or damaged condition, but failing to make record 
of the exception at time of receipt from connecting line, 
is forced to pay the full amount of claim for loss or 
damage, and this company has enough to do to pay for 
claims arising through faults of its own without assum- 
ing those arising from the negligence of other lines. 

Improper checking at destination is the cause of no 
small part of the trouble experienced with overs and 
shorts. Some agents at way stations endeavor to check 
freight standing in their warerooms, thirty or forty feet 
from where the freight is being unloaded .and called by 
train crew, and this, together with other inaccurate 
methods of checking, causes a great deal of property to 
be carried by the proper destination. Some of this strays 
back, and some of it is never heard from again, as when 
freight once gets away from the waybill the opportunity 
for loss or damage is immeasurably increased. 

When freight is unloaded at way station, the agent 
or his representative should at all times be present and 
check the freight on unloading from car, so that if there 
are any exceptions the proper record can be made at 
the time. The feature of checking should not be left 
for the train crew to look after entirely. When there are 
four or five or more pieces of freight to be unloaded 
from one car at a local point, the best results in check- 
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ing can be secured by the station employe getting up 
into the car with train crew and checking the freight 
as-it is called. -The station forces should not permit 
freight to be called or unloaded any faster than it can 
be accurately checked. Agents should exercise proper 
authority in this respect, as it is too frequently the case 
that exceptions develop through too hurried unloading 
of packages from the car. Agents will find their work 
of checking freight greatly facilitated by use of a clip- 
board on‘ which to place the waybills and seal book. 
The use of such a board will eliminate the necessity of 
holding waybills up against side of car, laying same 
down on a box in the car, or using some other awkward 
means which will'-tend to distract the attention of the 
checker from the work in hand. Anybody who is forced 
to devote too much of his attention to keeping his way- 
bills straight, so as to check against them, cannot give 
the best attention to the actual checking of the freight. 

A careful check should be made of less-than-carload 
freight at time of delivery to consignee. Articles should 
be checked off one by one as removed by consignee, and 
the marks on each package examined. 

From time to time claims arise from misdeliveries 
of freight, particularly household goods, where goods 
intended for one consignee are delivered to another. 
This class of claims can be wholly done away with by 
the careful checking of freight at time of delivery. 

Waybilling. 

Bill clerks, by carefully making waybills, which are 
legible in all particulars, and which conform exactly with 
the bills of lading or shipping tickets, will assist im- 
measurably in cutting down the loss and damage 
freight expense. In making a waybill it should be 
remembered that same must be read again by someone 
other than the writer, and under unfavorable conditions, 
not infrequently at night by dim lantern light. By bear- 
ing this in mind, and preparing the waybills in such a 
way as to render same readily decipherable to empolyes 
at junction points and at destination, much difficulty 
can be overcome and many instances of overs and shorts 
eliminated. 

oO. S. and D. Reports. 


The rules under which claims are settled between 
the various carriers require that concealed losses or 
damages prorate from shipping point to destination, 
whereas visible losses or damages are assumed by Car- 
riers beyond the point where freight was last checked 
in good order. The reports of destination agents cover- 
ing overs, shorts or damages quite frequently indicate, 
or lead to the conclusion, that the exceptions were of a 
visible nature, whereas the same might have been actu- 
ally concealed. This results in the company having to 
assume entire losses or damages, which, if properly re- 
ported, would prorate from shipping point to destina- 
tion, in which event the greater proportion of the loss 
would be assumed by the other lines. For illustration: 
Agents will sometimes indicate on their O. S. and D. 
reports that a re-coopered box checks bad order account 
having been pilfered, which implies that the box reached 
destination in visibly ‘bad order condition, and had been 
pilfered since it was last checked. In such a case the 
O. S. and D. report should merely show that the box 
checked re-coopered, and that upon being opened it was 
found that certain of the contents (describing the same) 
were missing. . 

As a general rule, in distinguishing visible from 
concealed losses or damages, agents should report as 
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visible those exceptions which would be readily observed 
in the ordinary check of freight made at junction or 
transfer points, and report as concealed those exceptions 
which would not be ‘observed in such a check. 

Heavy Switching or Handling in Train. 


Switch crews can greatly assist in cutting down loss 
and damage freight by giving careful handling to cars 
of merchandise, and of other commodities which can be 
readily damaged in heavy handling. There are not in- 
frequently cases where the contents of cars appear to 
have suffered as from a gunboat bombardment, due to . 
extreme heavy switching which has been suffered in 
yards, and switchmen, by giving careful handling to the 
class of property which requires careful handling, could 
greatly reduce these losses and damages. The same 
thing occurs, although to a somewhat lesser extent, 
along the line, and train crews, by working carefully in 
switching, preventing the striking of cars too heavily in 
coupling, can avoid a great deal of loss and damage to 
contents of cars. 

Careless Handling. 

Trainmen in unloading freight should be careful in 
the handling thereof to prevent the dropping or heavy 
handling of articles which are liable to damage in such 
treatment. Not infrequently breakable shipments are 
damaged account brakemen overestimating their ability 
to handle heavy articles, and in such cases it would be 
better, and far more economical, to get enough help 
around a heavy article, rather than drop the same to the 
ground or platform, causing breakage thereto. 

Trainmen can also eliminate a great deal of break- 
age and loss by carefully breaking down the loads in 
cars. from which merchandise has been discharged, so 
that the freight remaining in cars will not roll, fall or 
shift when cars are coupled up or train in motion. 

Employes dealing with the public can be of very 
material assistance in the settlement of such claims as 
do arise by courteous treatment of the ‘consignee or 
patron of the road whose freight is short, or has arrived 
in a damaged condition. These parties no doubt fre- 
quently fee] much aggrieved, and this is a state of mind 
that ought to be reckoned with in your dealings with 
them. It also happens once in a while that the ag- 
grieved person is perhaps somebody who has never 
before found it necessary to file a claim, and conse- 
quently does not know how to go about it. By giving 
these people a patient and courteous hearing, and fur- 
nishing such information or assistance as the circum- 
stances may require, the good-will of the claimant will 
be retained, which is no small factor in the settlement 
of a claim. It is far easier and more satisfactory to 
deal with a claimant who feels kindly toward the com- 
pany than with one whose belligerency has been aroused 
by discourteous treatment at the hands of employes. 

The hearty co-operation of each and every employe, 
toward the end of doing in the best and most efficient 
way that which is to be done, protecting the interests 
of the company much as you would your own interests, 
is the desirable condition and the end that is sought, 
and surely with this co-operation among the employes 
there ought to be a very material reduction in the loss 
and damage freight. 


ENLARGED COAL FACILITIES 
In connection with its export coal terminal, now under 
construction at Charleston, S. C., the Southern Railway 
announces that on Feb. 1 it will begin work on additions 
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to its Spartanburg yards and will also extend a number of 
passing tracks between Spartanburg and Charleston so as 
to be ready to handle the long trains required to move 
the increased volume of coal traffic from the Tennessee 
and Southwest Virginia fields which it is hoped will be 
developed. It is expected that the terminal will be com- 
pleted by May 1 and that the additional track facilities 
will also be ready by that time. 


BETTER PACKING 


(By F. J. Rogers, of the Export and Industrial Bureau, Detroit 
Board of Commerce, in ‘‘Packages.’’) 

American shippers are surely the poorest packers in 
the world. This condition does not exist solely at New 
York or at any of our seaboard towns, but seems to exist 
in our domestic trade. Fiber containers may possibly be 
useful in some instances, as for short hauls via through 
package car systems of the United States. Our domestic 
freight shipments are taken to the various freight houses 
by dray, carefully unloaded on platform and put on hand- 
trucks and placed in box cars. Export shipments, how- 
ever, are handled in an entirely different manner. They 
are handled by ship’s tackle and lowered in the hold 
of the boat. Can you imagine what would happen to 
flimsy containers if they were handled at the seaboard 
in this manner? 

' ‘The writer saw on a certain steamship dock in New 
York harbor recently several hundred flimsy containers 
that had been carted over to the dock from the railway 
freight station. They had been dumped on the floor of 
the warehouse and piled in & heap, where the steamship 
company left them and refused to transport the property 
owing to the unscrupulous manner in which it was packed. 
At the same dock were cases which had arrived from 
Europe. They were in many instances made of %-in. 
stock, some of %-in. and the majority of 1l-in. stock; 
were ironbound around the ends and around the center 
and from end to end. Some of these cases were destined 
to inland points such as Detroit, St. Louis, Denver, Omaha, 
etc. No doubt, when these cases arrived at destination 
they were practically in the same condition as when they 
left inland towns in Europe. 

As intimated above, light cases are all right for cer- 
tain domestic shipments, but we must take into consid- 
eration when using this container for export purposes 
that the ships in many ports, particularly South America, 
do not land at a dock—the ship is anchored some five or 
six miles off shore, the ship’s tackle lowers the cases 





to the lighter, and then they are again rehandled at the ° 


dock—to say nothing of hundreds of cases where this 
property is transported on horseback or muleback over 
rough country to interior points. If a shipment, in flimsy 
cases were to arrive, for instance, at Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
the final destination of which would be Cuenco, Ecuador, 
and this property was carried over the mountains on 
muleback in a heavy rain, would the container hold up? 
Too much cannot be said to the American exporter re- 
garding packing. I knew of a case that was shipped to 
Australia containing machinery; the machine itself was 
properly packed, but there was a box accompanying it, 
which contained a few wrenches, some bolts, nuts, etc., 
which was of a very flimsy character. To make a long 
story short, after a 60-day trip, the machine arrived, the 
parts were missing from the small box, and the con- 
sumer was compelled to spend a little over $18 for a 
cablegram and, in addition, wait 60 days more before 
he had any use of the machine. What was the result? 
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The manufacturer had his money tied up for four months. 
the customer is dissatisfied, and it is positively known 
that he placed orders for machines of a similar nature 
in Europe. ¢ 

A few boards and a handful of nails would have saved 
considerable expense and worry, and, in this instance, 
insured future orders. ; : 

It ‘is not necessary, by any means, to go to New 
York to see this thing; go to any railroad station in 
your city,,and you can see the effects of rough handling 
of cases, as well as shipments of machinery that are 
made in egg crates. It has been stated in many publi- 
cations that now is the time for American exporters tc 
get permanently located in foreign markets and, in my 
opinion, one of the first moves, like the old expression, 
“Charity begins at home,” start right at home by packing 
the property properly. If more attention was paid to 
packing and perhaps a little less to the credit situation, 
foreign buyers would welcome American products with 
open arms. 


TRAFFIC DON’TS 


(By O. W. O’Berg, in the Dairy Advocate.) 

1. Don’t expect a flimsy and insecure package to heal 
up on the way out; it won’t. 

2. Don’t forget to replace old marks with new ones. 
When a railroad buries a shipment on the right-of-way it 
buries with it the quality element and the prospect of a 
second order. 

3. Don’t ask the railroad employes to read writing 
or marks you can’t read yourself; any railroad man will 
tell you it’s all he can do to read his own. 

4. Don’t load heavy packages on frail ones. 
that condition politicians call “Oppression.” 

5. Don’t abuse the railroad agent when a shipment 
is delayed or lost. Remember what you overhead our 
bill clerk calling that good customer of ours who jumped 
on him. 

6. Don’t threaten bloodshed if the railroads won’t 
accept freight after hours, streteh the limit with ‘the 
banks or postoffice for a change. 

7. Don’t forget the safety-first habit includes you. 
A friend of ours says, in his case it means never staying 
on less than two pair in a caboose. 

8. Don’t kick on the increase in passenger rates; 
think how much worse a _ scarcity of livery receipts 
would be. 

9. Don’t howl about the way the railroads are being 
starved to death one day, and hand the conductor a 
dollar for a hundred miles the next. 

10. Don’t try to get by with anything short of the 
tariff requirements. The chapel membership at Leaven- 
worth shows a steady increase. 





Avoid 


ELECTRIC VEHICLES ON MILEAGE RUN. 

A popular notion in regard to the electric automobile 
is that it is slow of motion and of such limited mileage 
that it is impracticable for general use. To correct this 
idea the Electric Vehicle Association of America gives 
one example of the actual] running power of the electric 
in the test run. made by fourteen electric passenger cars, 
December 5, from Los Angeles to a neighboring town 
and return, a distance of almost a hundred miles, on a 
single charge, during which not so much as a wrench 
had to be applied to a single car. An electric service 
truck carrying a 1,500-pound load accompanied the cars, 
and made the trip without a hitch and with power to 


spare. 
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Teaming 
By Electricity 






Man power, animal power, water 
power, steam power, gas power— 
Electric power. Thus has the old 
world moved. To team with Elec- 
tricity (in the proper field) is just 
as logical as to drive an entire 
plant thereby. 












Keep your eye on the Electric Truck! It has 
smashed more precedents in the last three years 
than a million horses. Teaming with Electricity 
involves a principle which touches the very roots of 
trackless transportation. Do you realize this or are 
you looking at the storage battery through 1905 
glasses? 










Buy one Electric Truck! Hook it up with your other 
Electrical equipment. Extend your Electrical econo- 
mies as the others have who use 9,000 Electric 
Trucks. We will gladly help. Just write. 






General Vehicle Company, Inc. 
, Long Island City, N.Y. 1 , 


ws New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia We 


Copyright, 1914 
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THE AGENTS’ TEN COMMANDMENTS 


1. Thou shalt have but one company and hustle for 
it early and late. ’ 

2. Thou shalt not worship the almighty dollar. Let 
a few of them slip through thy fingers to the other fellow, 
who may need them more. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of thy competitor 
in vain, but talk thine own goods and them only. 

4. Remember thy company’s fair name to keep it 
holy and unspotted in all thy work. 

5. Honor thy superiors and seek thine own good by 
promoting theirs. 

6. Thou shalt not kill thy client by making thyself 
a bore. 

7. Thou shalt not join the disappearing club nor 
waste thy time on follies that satisfy not. 

8. Thou shalt not steal the business nor the reputa- 
tion of thy competitor. ; 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
competitor. 

10. Thou shalt not covet another agent’s business. 
Mind thine own business, for therein lies the way to suc- 
cess. 





Central of Georgia “Right of Way.” 
J. R. Kidd. 


IN THE DAYS OF WOOD-BURNERS AND WAR. 

A time card dated Jan. 30, 1862, issued by the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, has been sent 
to President Payton by the agent at Waretrace, Tenn. 
The Union soldiers held the right-of-way between Ware- 
trace and Nashville at that time, and trains were only 
operated between Waretrace and Chattanooga—two_pas- 
senger trains and two freight trains. The passenger 
schedules called for over seven hours and the freights 
for over nine hours. The old rules required trainmen 


REVOLVATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








In the warehouse, where all sorts of 
packages are piled and unpiled contin- 
ually, the method of handling is very 
important. The Revolvator will enable 
two men to pile goods, whether they 
run uniform in cases, rolls, etc., or not, 
bettes, quicker, cheaper and more safe- 
ly than four to seven men working by 
hand. 


It will pay you to investigate this 


machine. Write for Bulletin TR 28, 
“The Revolvator.” 


N. Y. REVOLVING PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO. 364 anaz? aye 
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to leave tickets on the wood racks for all wood used, 
and forbade the use of intoxicants. The _ safety-firs: 
idea was stressed in several places, the words “run no 
risks” and “in case of doubt take the safe side” being 
emphasized in four places. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BOXES. 
A’ meeting of the National Canners’ Association i: 
scheduled for February 9 in New York City, at  whicl 
time the question of revising the standard specifications 


* for boxes will be discussed and probably revised. It is 


said that the present standard of 5 ends and % sides, 
tops and bottoms has been found not to meet the re- 
quirements in every instance. 


The German American Car Co. ' 


General Offices 





Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


TANK CARS—For Lease or Sale 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


WANTED—Position as INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MAN. 
AGER with a manufacturing or commercial concern inh 
the East, where ability and results count, by a married 
man, thirty-one years old, having had thirteen; years’ 
experience in all departments of shipping, and who has 
just successfully completed the Interstate Commerce 
Course of La Salle Extension University, and is familiar 
with the latest I. C. C. rulings, classifications and tariffs. 
References. Address B. Z. 94, The Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 











WANTED—TRAFFIC MAN, now employed, wants to 
connect with industrial or commercial organization. 
Twelve years’ actual experience, and capable in every 
way of securing results. Will consider position as assist- 
ant traffic manager if salary is suitable; best of refer- 
ences. Make me an offer quick. S. 124, The Traffic 
World, Chicago, Il. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER—A competent TRAFFIC MAN, 
whose position has been jeopardized by the European 
war, desires connection with reliable industrial or com- 
mercial concern. Age thirty-eight years; married; tem- 
perate. Experience: Fourteen years in various freight 
departments of New England Railroad, entirely in con- 
nection with rates and tariffs, and six years as traffic 
manager for number of paper mills, scattered over the 
country. Broad knowledge of rates and tariffs over the 
United States and abroad; also of I. C. C. rules, regula- 
tions and decisions. Conducted cases before the Com- 
mission. P. B. 21, The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


CAR S 





We Lease All Steel Modern Tank Cars to Shippers of Liquid Freight 
TERMS REASONABLE 





KEITH CAR COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Peoples Gas Building 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 


Security Warehouse Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO 433 Marquette Building 
ST, LOUIS . 1501 Wright Building 


Carload distribution to all railroads at Chicago and St. 
Louis without teams; L. C. L. shipments of machinery 
forwarded at reduced rates to all principal Western and 
Pacific Coast points. 


Terminal Transfer & Storage Company, Inc. 
U. 8. Bonded Transfer Mobile, Alabama 


Forwarding Agents and Distributors of Carload freight. 
Modern Storage Warehouses with track connections. 


D. A. MORR TRANSFER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street. 


TRANSFER, MERCHANDISE STORAGE, FORWARD- 


ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Raliroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 


BARNESON-HIBBERD WAREHOUSE CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Main Office, 310 Sansome St. Telephone Sutter 940. 

China Basin Warehouse and Wharves, foot of Fourth 
St., with spur track. General Storage. Grain and Beans 
cleaned, shed and ed. Forwarding Agents and Pub- 
lic Weighers. Spur Track connection with all Railroads 
entering San Francisco. China Basin Warehouses and 
Wharves the only public facility in San Francisco where 
deep water, rail and public warehouse meet. No drayage. 


Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


536 The Rookery Building 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


350-356 Seneca St. ‘‘Unsurpassed facilities’ for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. : 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., inc. 
t OUISVILLE, KY. 


amport ana export freignt contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 


free warehouses. 
: > « 


THE SOUTH WEST WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


“The Largest Modern Warehouse West of Chicago” 
19th and Campbell Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exclusively for Merchandise ‘Storage, Forwarding and 
Distribution. Guaranteed Service. Lowest rates is 
United States. Bonded and free warehouses. Write us 
We like to answer questions. Our booklet, of interest 
to any concern doing a warehousing or distributing bus}- 

ness, free for the asking. 


Pearce Forwarding Company 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Prompt service, courteous treatment, warehouse- 
men and drayage contractors. Package cars operated 
to southwestern points at reduced rates. 


Jones & Company, Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sterage, Forwarding and Distributing Agents 
Rail and Water Facilities. 
All Steamers Can Dock at Our Wharves. 


The Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Company 


DENVER, COLO. 
501 SIXTEENTH STREET. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this 
is an important subject and are reaching out for such 
trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be of material 
assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all 
places abroad and shall gladly answer inquiries respecting 
Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, ete. 

G. W. SHELDON @ CO.. Chicago, New York, London, 
Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer. 


ERE IS ONLY ONE WAY “‘aie’rse” UP-TO-DATE 


And that is by checking the changes from week to week as they are printed in 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, CHICAGO 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the caper in writing to advertisers. 








- 350,000 
Persons, Firms and Corporations are Subject 
to Some or All of the Provisions of the 


Federal Trade Commission Act 
THAT WILL INCLUDE YOU 


The Questions Involved Have to Do with BUSINESS 
PLANS and POLICIES and not Traffic, and YOU 
MUST KEEP POSTED, for Violations are Punishable 
by from One to Three Years’ Imprisonment and by 
Fines Ranging Up to Five Thousand Dollars. 


The One Dependable Way of Keeping Posted is Through 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


EGUIATION 
Let Us Begin Your Subscription with 


the Issue of January 2, the First number 
in Volume 4. 





FEDERAL TRADE REPORTER 


418 So. Market Street CHICAGO 











